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OXFORD BEFORE COMMEMORATION. 


OW to see Oxford, and when? 
Questions to be carefully pon- 
dered by the visitor who meditates 
a trip to the old university town 
upon the banks of the Isis; for Ox- 
ford is in a special degree dependent 
upon contingencies of times and 
seasons for impressions which, 
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tavourable or unfavourable, she ma 

leave upon the stranger’s mind. 
Viewed under atmospheric infiu- 
ences of an untoward nature, when 
the clear brightness of early October 
has given place to the fogs of No- 
vember—and an Oxford fog in point 
of discomfort is second only to a 
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London fog—that seat of learning, 
which boasts of King Alfred as its 
founder, is about the most unin- 
viting place conceivable. Its grace- 
fal spires and beautifully-propor- 
tioned towers are almost lost to 
view amid the general opaqueness 
of the air. Classical piles of an- 
tique building, which under happier 
aspects are rightly called majestic, 
seem heavy and sombre, while the 
graceful curve of the High Street— 
which, by-the-by, Mr. G. A. Sala 
certainly 4 to celebrate in his 
* Streets of the World ’—simply ap- 
rs an interminable vista of 
izzle, vapour, and mist. We 
might perhaps supplement these 
brief hints as to when Oxford is not 
to be visited, by mentoring. the cir- 
cumstance that certain other con- 
ditions than those of time and 
weather must be fulfilled if it is 
wished for an excursion to that uni- 
versity to leave a pleasurable, rather 
than a painful effect upon the me- 
mory. For instance, old 2 Brown, the 
banker, who paid a visit to Oxford 
some two years ago, and the three 
Miss Robinsons, who were there 
chaperoned by a judicious aunt, 
just a year ago, would give you 
very different accounts indeed of 
_the city, the university, and their 
inhabitants. If Mr. Brown’s opinion 
were asked, he would not hesitate 
to record a verdict of an extremely 
unfavourable nature. The place 
may be pretty enough, only he could 
see precious little in it. As for the 
undergraduates, he thought them 
the most objectionable set of young 
coxcombs and spendthrifts with 
whom he had ever been brought 
into contact. The tradesmen were 
all swindlers, and the college tutors 
not much better. But then it must 
be remembered that this asperity of 
ae is, in a certain degree, to 
possibly accounted for by the 
fact that the sole purpose of Mr. 
Brown’s visit was to look into the 
affairs of his somewhat extravagant 
son—a process which involved the 
liquidation of sundry not wholly 
insignificant liabilities, for Brown 
janior had managed, as in under- 
graduate parlance it is termed, ‘to 
run a pretty considerable mucker.’ 
On the other hand, the Miss 
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Robinsons thought everything was 
perfectly charming. The under- 
graduates were delightful ; the balls 
were perfection; and the picnics 
under the shadow of the Nuneham 
woods were divine; for the time 
chosen by the young ladies for their 
visit was about the middle-June, 
when the Oxford Commemoration 
gaieties were in full swing, and their 
host was none other than a very 
favourite cousin, the son of that 
same discreet relative under whose 
espionage their academical pil- 
grimage was performed. 

Not that from the diversity of 
these experiences we would lead our 
readers to infer that we recommend 
them to choose the celebration of 
the Enccenia, or, as it is more com- 
monly known, Commemoration, for 
the occasion of their visit. On the 
other hand, we most distinctly 
would not. Any person who would 
take our advice would indeed 
manage to make himself acquainted 
with Oxford when clad in its sum- 
mer dress, but would also so time 
his visit that he escapes the con- 
summate boredom of the great an- 
nual academical carnival. Let it be 
assumed, in the first place, that the 
intelligent stranger wishes to make 
himself acquainted with the ordi- 
nary every-day life of Oxford at this 
agreeable period of the year; let it 
be further laid down that he is dis- 
posed to take his pleasure leisurely, 
and that he is systematically o 
posed to indecent haste when the 
object is enjoyment. Judged by 
these canons—and we take it they 
are the true ones—Commemoration 
is a gigantic imposition—a tradi- 
tional delusion. fn the first place, 
Oxford under her customary garb 
is not seen at all, and persons who 
trust to their Commemoration expe- 
rience for true and accurate ideas of 
academical life are miserably de- 
ceived. In the second place, the 
relentless manner in which the 
stranger is hurried through all kinds 
of ordeals, miscalled those of plea- 
sure, precludes the idea of genuine 
enjoyment. He is made to dance 
all night; he is roused up at un- 
seasonable hours for a heavy and 
indigestible breakfast ; he is dragged 
about and ruthlessly lionized during 














the whole of the morning, suffering, 
not improbably, from the combined 
pangs of ennui and dyspepsia. At 
one he is made to sit down to lunch; 
then comes a flower-show ; then, at 
half-past five, dinner; then private 
theatricals, and, to wind up all, 
perhaps another ball, while the 
next morning is the signal for the 
recommencement of the perform- 
ance da capo, If this account ap- 
pears to have the demerit of cy- 
nicism, it certainly has the merit of 
truth. 

But Oxford preparing for Com- 
memoration is a very different thing 
indeed from Oxford in the midst of 
Commemoration. If the latter is 
only spurious delectation, the former 
is certainly genuine. Three days of 
summer weather, then — to stay 
more than three days in Oxford at 
a time is a great mistake, for in 
taking one’s pleasure, as in eating 
one’s dinner, one ought to leave off 
with an appetite—are a really 
thorough treat. As a rule the time 
to be chosen is very early in 
June, when the sun seems brighter, 
while the air withal is fresher— 
when the foliage on the trees is 
greener, and the birds sing more 
merrily than at any other period of 
the year. Whether as regards in- 
animate nature or animate, that is 
the season when the life-blood of 
Oxford seems the fullest in the veins, 
and when the pulses beat the quick- 
est and the strongest. Then is the 
time when her sons are busiest on 
the river, on the Cowley Cricket 
Ground, ay, and even in that dismal 
haunt of examiner and examinees, 
the schools—the time, in fact, when 
the academical year is just calmi- 
nating, and when, as a consequence, 
the scene is the most interestin 
and active. If in October Oxfor 
is visited by some beautiful days of 
sunshine—if the walls of some of 
the colleges are lovely to look upon, 
clad in a dress of red autumnal 
creepers, which the sun seems to 
light up with gold—if even then 
the river swarms with boats, and 
the captains of crews are keeping a 
sharp look-out for promising re- 
cruits—its attractions cannot com- 
pare with those of the early June, 
simply because one does not then 
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find every side of university life so 
fully represented. 

The obliging reader will perhaps 
kindly imagine that we have arrived 
in Oxford about that time which we 
have indicated. The sky is divinely 
clear, and the sun scorchingly hot; 
the hour is four p.m. We have 
taken up our quarters‘at the Mitre, 
the only genuine Oxford hotel now 
remaining, for the Star has given 
place to the Clarendon, and the old 
Angel is being pulled down to make 
way for the Examination Schools. 
A novel edifice of imposing dimen- 
sions, the Randolph, has been con- 
structed; but as we object on prin- 
ciple to these somewhat pretentious 
and usually inhospitable hostelries, 
of which the proprietors are com- 
panies, we stick firmly to the Mitre. 
You may live there like a prince, 
and if you pay for it in proportion, 
you are only doing what you would 
do elsewhere, and the game has 
certainly been worth the candle. 
Moreover the waiters are civil, do 
their best to make you comfortable, 
and succeed; while the air, if some- 
times redolent of cigar-smoke, is 
also redolent of classical tradition. 
We glance idly up and down the 
High—Oxford etymology drops by 
ellipse the ‘ street ’— and it occurs to 
us that a stroll might be advisable. 
‘ Lodgings for Commemoration’ is the 
superscription borne on the placard 
which is hung up in almost every 
window. We pass on, and leave 
the lodging proprietors to make 
their harvest—a very golden one— 
while the sun shines. A fortnight 
has to elapse before Commemoration 
is due; but, notwithstanding this, 
we notice that there are several who 
have already learned the lesson of 
wisdom which we have tried to teach 
—that it is better to visit Oxford 
before than during Commemoration 
—for we meet with more than one 
group composed obviously of visitors 
piloted by academical friends. If 
we look up, on our right hand or on 
our left, we shall see Young Oxford 
taking his ease in the approved 
summer fashion of the place. Just 
outside the windows yonder you 
may see a delicately-constructed 
iron frame. A red damask cushion 
constitutes a species of lining ; and 
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with arms recumbent upon this, 
dog-like as the watchman in the 
Agamemnon, the undergraduate of 
the period takes, from his lofty post, 
his survey of the situation. He is 
not alone, for a friend shares with 
him the comfortable appendage 
mentioned above. A silver —we 
will call it silver for the poetry of 
the thing —tankard lies between 
them, containing claret-cup; a pipe 
—young Oxford affects pipes in pre- 
ference to cigars, when within the 
precincts of his university— hangs 
languidly from the mouth of each, 
and the pair are indulging in their 
comments and criticisms upon those 
who pass below. ‘hese two young 
gentlemen are rather by way of 
being exquisites; and if they find 
a pleasure in looking at the scene 
around them, it is a reasonable sup- 
position that they also find a plea- 
sure in glancing down at their own 
fautless clothes; for in this fashion 
does Young Oxford delight to take 
his ease. 

Oxford has been called the City 
of Spires; with as much propriety 
might it be called the City of Bells. 
From noon to night, from morn to 
to dewy eve, the air is seldom with- 
out a suspicion of tintinabulation. 
When we awake from our comfort- 
able slumbers to-morrow morning, 
it will be at the summonses, needed 
or not, of ‘ those chapel belis ;? and 
now, as we stroll in the beautiful 
summer afternoon, gazing the while 

n every conceivable development 
of academical life, young and old, 
grave and gay—clear as the sound 
of silver, from many a tower, borne 
over the stately elmsof many a college 
garden, we hear the musical message 
which tells us that the hour of even- 
ing chapel is near at hand. Not by 
any means a popular institution are 
these vespers during summer time, 
for Young Oxford enjoys having its 
afternoons uninterrupted by any 
such roll-call. Still, college or- 
dinances, with their inexorable 
routine, require, as a rule, one at- 
tendance daily at the cha 1; and if 
that attendance has not given 
before the day has begun, it must be 
volunteered as it is drawing to its 
close. Here as we stand in our 
station in the High, we have a 
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capital opportunity of witnessing 
the undergraduate, with a sprinkling 
of the graduate world, returning 
en route to those organ - pealing, 
dimly-lighted shrines. From the 
river, from the cricket-ground, from 
basking like water-lilies in pleasant 
punts on the Cherwell, and from 
serenely defending their wickets on 
the Bullingdon Ground, 


* While the Buttress of the period 
Bowled them bis peculiar twisters,’ 


from constitutionals, from cross- 
country larks, on some of Charley 
Symonds’ nags, from quiet drives 
through Nuneham Park, the under- 
graduate world streams in to cha- 
pel—some slowly and reluctantly, 
others as taking a pride in being 
present at the coming ceremony. 
For in the undergraduate commu- 
nity the ritualistic element is more 
or less represented ; and it is one of 
the articles in the creed of under- 
graduate ritualism never to miss an 
evening service. We cannot pretend 
to have much sympathy with this 
phase of university life. Your youth- 
ful ritualist is very likely only pass- 
ing through a short-lived stage ; but 
while it lasts it is an unpleasant 
one—unpleasant to the verge of 
absurdity. Those two young gen- 
tlemen who walk up on the other 
side of the street, are two speci- 
mens of this type, Messrs. Reredos 
and Mullion, of St. Ambrose. Their 
dress is sombre, but they each of 
them wear rather massive watch- 
chains, bedecked with crosses and 
sundry apostolical devices. Having 
spent their twelve terms within the 
walls of their college, they are now 
in lodgings, and strange stories are 
told of the mock priestly scenes en- 
acted by this enthusiastic pair, for 
they have taken up their habitation 
together. It is believed, and be- 
lieved on good authority, that if you 
got the chance of examining the 
contents of their wardrobe, you 
would come across stoles and vest- 
ments of marvellous cut, and multi- 
tudinous hues. It is also reported 
that if you could gain an entrée to 
their apartments at certain hours, 
you might see strange scenes of de- 
votion celebrated—wonderful obei- 
sances performed. Each of them. 











happens to be great in the way 
7 v music; and if they accele- 
rate their steps now, it is that they 
may not fail to take their places 
among the chapel choir. When 
there, they will make themselves 
conspicuous by the complexity of 
the religious evolutions and ma- 
neeuvres through which they will 
go, by the somewhat obtrusive audi- 
bility of tone with which they will 
repeat the responses, and the un- 
fisgging energy which they will dis- 
play when the anthem issung. The 
chapel bell has only four minutes 
more to ring, when a light dog-cart 
drives up to the college-gates: a 
neatly got-up groom is in waiting, 
and two young gentlemen get down. 
These are Messrs. Dashville and Fen- 
ton, two college intimates, of a very 
different stamp from our ritualistic 
young friends. They are in a great 
hurry: the reins are thrown to the 
Automedon who stands close by, and 
the pair hurry off to put on their 
gowns. Only a minute more. They 
are seen rushing down their respec- 
tive staircases: now they are at the 
chapel door, and have saved their 
distance by a second or two—a fact 
upon which, as they walk up the 
aisle to take their seats, they con- 
gratulate themselves not a little: 
for our two friends—of a very dif- 
ferent turn from Reredos and Mul- 
lion—have been told by the Dean of 
the college, that unless they manage 
to keep one chapel per diem during 
the remainder of the term, they will 
assuredly, out of regard to one or 
two little irregularities, be sent 
-down at once. The warning has 
had the desired effect ; and though, 
as Mr. Dashville says, after the cere- 
mony is over, to Mr. Fenton, they 
have only done it by a shave, it has 
been done after all. 

The last of the chapel bells are 
hushed, and we stroll back to the 
Mitre to dress for dinner, for to- 
night we dine, by appointment, with 
the Rev. Percy Bulteel, fellow and 
senior tutor of St. Ambrose. As we 
reach our friend the Rev. Percy's 
rooms, we find him deep in exami- 
nation papers: for, as he tells us, 
* Moderations are on,’ and he is un- 
fortunate enough to have been ap- 
pointed a moderator. Apropos of a 
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celebrity who is both an examiner 
and a don, it may be worth while to 
say a few words towards correcting a 
mistake, deplorably prevalent, touch- 


ing this bifold character. During 
the last twenty years—especially 
during the last ten—a very marked 
change has come over the composi- 
tion of the genus ‘Don.’ It has 
ceased to be at all wholly made of 
those crusty, cross-grained speci- 
mens of humanity, living in a world 
of their own, with no sympathies 
and no experiences beyond such as 
are shadowed forth to us in all the 
regulation stories of college life. 
Instead, we shall now find, as a rfile, 
the tenants of an Oxford common 
room not differing very materially 
in kind from highly-educated gen- 
tlemen elsewhere; while the exa- 
miner of the period has emphati- 
cally ceased to be that natural foe 
to the whole kind of undergradu- 
ates which the uninitiated love to 
fancy that he constitutes. He 
plucks, and must pluck occasionally 
—‘ plough’ they call it now, but the 
difference in nomenclature does not 
change the disagreeableness of the | 
proceeding—but he does so reluc- 
tantly, and with more pity than 
anger at undergraduate ignorance. 
An admirable type of the new 
Oxford fellow is the Rev. Percy 
Bulteel: young— he is scarcely 
more than five-and-thirty, an ac- 
complished scholar, an admirable 
oar, and a thorough-going gentle- 
man. The story runs that, not very 
long ago, a staid and somewhat stern 
Paterfamilias brought up his eldest 
son to matriculate at St. Ambrose. 
He arrived at a singularly untoward 
time, 2°30 in the afternoon, when 
full swing is being given to the 
physical as distinguished from the 
intellectual energies of Oxford. 

‘Is the Dean in? asked Paterfa- 
tmilias of the porter. 

* No, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Won't 
be in till chapel time, for he has 
gone down to Cowley to coach the 
Eleven.’ 

‘The senior tutor then ” 

* He’s on the river with the Eight, 
sir,’ was the reply to this further 


query. 
Mr. Bulteel tells us the anecdote, 
and also relates to us how, when 
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Mr. Jones finally committed his son 
to the care of the authorities of St. 
Ambrose, he did so with the expres- 
sion of an earnest hope that he 
might not be led astray by his love 
for athletic pursuits to neglect his 
academical studies. Not much fear 
of that, however; for Mr. Bulteel 
is not only the most active college 
tutor but the best private coach in 
Oxford. 

St. Ambrose dining-hall is not 
troubled with a large attendance of 
undergraduates just now: for in the 
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fine days and long evenings of 
summer, it is, to a great extent, the 
fashion for those who are not vindi- 
cating the prestige of their college 
upon the cricket-ground, to betake 
themselves to some agreeable sylvan 
retreat for the purpose of an early 
afternoon repast, to be followed by a 
substantial supper—o noctes conc- 
que deum—when they return to 
college. They then pull down to 
Sandford Lasher, where the double 
object is achieved, of getting the 
best dip possible in the Isis and of 

















IY THE COMMON ROOM, 


eating the most delicious of eels ; or 
perhaps to Godstowe, the traditional 
prison-house of Fair Rosamond, 
whither they row under the shade 
of murmuring lime-trees, or drive in 
one of those snug little basket-car- 
riages, which, from their abundance 
in Oxford during the summer-time, 
might have been supposed to be 
manufactured for the special conve- 
nience of the undergraduate. Others 
there are, too—rapidi juvenes, in the 





questionable Latinity ot the author 
of ‘Verses and Translation,—the 
élite, in their own estimation, of the 
University, members of a club 
known as the ‘ Bullingdon,’ which 
boasts of a cricket-ground of its 
own, and a barn for a dining- 
place. 

But by this time we have been 
introduced to the senior fellow at 
the St. Ambrose high-table, and 
dinner is already almost over. We 











wind up with some choice Stilton, 
and a wine-glass of that very parti- 
cular old ale upon which the cellars 
of St. Ambrose pride themselves, 
and in five minutes more we have 
taken our seats at the mahogany 
table in the centre of the common 
room, which we enter after having 
surmounted a long flight of stairs. 
The table in question is laid for des- 
sert: the windows are open, and 
through them we gaze over the to’ 

of graceful trees, past a beautiful 
lawn—the ‘ Fellows’ garden ’—upon 
the towers of All Souls. Obliquely 
the rays of the setting sun stream 
in upon us, reflecting themselves 
upon the glossy mahogany, and 
lighting up the claret jugs with a 
ruby lustre. Could anything be 
more attractive? As visitors, we are 
made the most of, and, with a placid 
sense of enjoyment, we sip our La- 
fitte—St. Ambrose is famed for its 
wine of this vintage—with a sense 
of tranquil enjoyment and with a 
conviction that of all lives in the 
world, that of the well-to-do Oxford 
fellow is the most purely pleasur- 
able. And so, perhaps, it is, though 
after a time just a little monoto- 
nous: for there is much sameness 
in the society of most university 
common rooms. Ah, those common 
rooms! what different spectacles 
have they witnessed! For it is not 
to be supposed that they are wholly 
devoted to the agreeable conversa- 
tion and the consumption of the 
excellent beverages which are this 
evening de rigueur. They are also 
the stern tribunals from which jus- 
tice is meted out to peccant under- 
graduates, as. well as decorous feast- 
ing halls to judicial dons. At the 
expiration of each term, an institu- 
tion, known in the different colleges 
by the name of ‘Collections, is 
celebrated,—a kind of examination 
at which the intellectual progress 
made by the student is tested, and 
his moral deportment criticized. 
Paper work is succeeded by viva 
voce, and very abominable to the 
majority of undergraduates this 
latter ordeal is. Mr. Sportoke, we 
will imagine, has just received a 
summons from the college porter 
before those grave and reverend 


seignors, who are going to pass 
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their judgment upon his conduct 
during the past term. 

‘Has Mr. Sportoke,’ inquires the 
head of the college, whether he be 
entitled principal, master, or pro- 
vost, of the dean, ‘been tolerably 
regular in his attendance at chapel ” 

The question is of course merely 
formal, for the answer has been 
arranged already between the two 
dignitaries. 

‘I regret to say,’ replies the dean, 
‘that Mr. Sportoke has given me 
much dissatisfaction in this respect.’ 

The provost, if provost he be, 
shakes his head gloomily at this in- 
telligence, and then appeals to the 
senior tutor. 

‘I hope, is the sanguine tone in 
which his inquiry is propounded, 
/ that Mr. Sportoke oo wage — 
actory progress wi is college 
lectures ?” 

But the answer here again is not 
exactly what the interrogator ex- 
pressed himself as anticipating ; and 
the unlucky Sportoke is informed 
that a continuance of such habits is 
not to be tolerated: that discipline 
will be upset, and that a repetition 
of such offences will be met with 
immediate and relentless rustica- 
tion.—Eait Sportoke. Our friend 
Mr. Bulteel informs us that some 
such scene as this has occurred on 
this very spot that morning. We 
express our surprise, and sip our 
claret. 

But the races are going on, and 
we determine to ramble down to the 
river's banks. Zn route thither we 
meet several groups bound in the 
same direction. But the surpassing 
loveliness of Christ Church meadows 
on this divine evening arrests us 
even more than our fellow-travellers. 
Where is there such a noble avenue 
to be found as that designated by 
the name of the ‘Broad Walk? 
Can Kensington Gardens show any- 
thing to equal it? Where will you 
see trees of nobler gat, of more 
plentiful or more verdant umbrage ? 
And then the evening air is heavy 
with odours, and louder even than 
the light laugh of the undergraduate 
is heard the opening note of the 
shrill musical nightingale. But 
here we are on the St. Ambrose 
barge, and the boats are just com- 
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mencing to row down to Iffley, the 
starting-place. We will not attempt 
to describe the race. That has been 
done already passim usque ad nau- 
seam: we will merely for a moment 

lance around at the spectators. 

hat rather ancient gentleman is 


rd : 


\\ 
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one of the oldest residents in the 
University — quite an academical 
troglodyte ; he gained his fellowship 
at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and he never leaves his college, 
except for a month in August, a 
fortnight of which he spends with a 
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ON THE UNIVERSITY BARGE, 


brother who has a living in Corn- 
wall, the remainder of the time 
being devoted to his attendance 
upon & paralytic sister at Leaming- 
ton. His Cornwall brother, how- 
ever, has daughters— two very 
pretty girls, whom this venerable 
old gentleman, by way of fulfilling 
all his duties to his relations, in- 
vites to spend a fortnight with him 


every year at Oxford, under the care 
of their mother: and at the present 
instant these two young and charm- 
ing ladies are with him on the col- 
lege barge, for a headache prevents 
Mrs. Esmond from coming out, and 
the two Miss Esmonds would not 
lose an evening of the races for any 
consideration. It must be confessed 
that their aged and reverend uncle 
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is—as indeed he looks—somewhat 
out of his element amid this merry 
and frivolous crowd; but he looks 
upon the discomfort ' as a duty to his 
family, and he congratulates him- 
self upon the circumstance that a 
year more must pass before another 
June comes round. As for enter- 
taining his nieces actually at Com- 
memoration, nothing will induce 
him to do that: so he effects this 
kind of compromise with their tastes 
for academical dissipation, and gives 
them just a foretaste ol of these gaieties 
—a piece of diplomacy upon which 
we congratulate him, and for which 
the young ladies ought also to be 
thankful, for reasons mentioned 
above—sua si bona norint. 

Other fellows of Colleges there are 
younger indeed by much, as well as 
certain more sapient undergraduates, 
who knowing well, from painful ex- 
perience, the utter misery of enter- 
taining friends at Commemoration, 
transfer their hospitality to the fort- 
night preceding it. So that alto- 
gether there is no lack of muslin 
dresses, of bright young faces, - or 
of opportunity for ruining one- 
self in the matter of gloves: for 
what young lady ever witnessed a 
boat race without wishing to back 
her opinion in Houbigant’s wares ? 

Well, the race is over now; we 
do not mnch care who has bum 
whom, whether Trinity heads the 
river, or Corpus, or Queen’s: and 
we are not going to attempt to relate 
the marvellous struggle between 
Brasenose and Exeter, which took 

lace at the Gut, or at Sander’s 
Com It is quite enough to know 
that the contest is ended, and that 
we may stroll Mitre-wards, or, if you 
like it best, into College, where we 
shall doubtless find some hospitable 
undergraduate who will give us a 
cool draught of Moselle cup, or of 
the more homely bitter, for our 
Sauces begin to grow aride. As 
we re-enter the High Street we 
hear the echoing of a horn, we look 
down, and in the dusk of the evening 
see the St. Ambrose College Cricket 
drag driving towards us, while we 
ourselves have taken up our station 
on the St. Ambrose ste And here 
the Eleven with their friends alight. 
They have won their match, have 
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dined on their ground, and are 
generally in high feather. Ah, there 
is another drag! Come from the 
same haunt of cricketers, and as we 
stand here, yet another. The place 
is alive with them, and very pleasant 
indications of undergraduate anima- 
tion they are—indications, more- 
over, which, had we deferred our 
visit till the time when Commemo- 
ration was in full swing, we should 
never have seen. It is almost dark 
now, but the air seems full of life 
for all that. 

As we stand on the St. Ambrose 
steps we think we recognize a form 
of an old college friend—a very great 
intimate indeed in the days when 
Plancus was Consul. He comes 
nearer; it is, it is, old Jones; but 
he is not alone; on his arm there 
trips a neat, nattily-dressed, little 
form. 

*‘ Jones, old fellow,’ we say, as we 
greet him, ‘ is that you?’ 

As Jones returns our salutation, 
he introduces us to the little fi 
we had already noticed, which 
belonged to no less a person than 
Mrs. Jones. 

‘You see,’ he tells us, ‘I have 
come up from Hocus-cum-Pocus— 
by-the-by I have the living—to 
take my masters (i. e. the degree of 
M.A.), and as I never could stand 
Commemoration, I chose this, as I 
think, the pleasantest of all times, 
and I have brought my wife with 
me. Will you come and see me go 
through the formality at nine a.m. 
to-morrow ?’ 

We promise, and Jones passes on. 

As we return to the Mitre we find 
a number of letters awaiting us from 
different townsmen who have — 
us years ago in our un 
days, and who also let lodgi 
wanting to know whether we s should 
like capital accommodation for Com- 
memoration. On this point we have 
already enunciated our opinions, so 
that they need not be reiterated 
here. 

We are in the schools quad, faith- 
ful to our appointment with Jones. 
We could not have timed our visit 
thither better, for not only shall we 
have the opportunity of witnessing 
the conferring of the de , but 
we see a host of youths on 0 are at 
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present engaged in endeavouring to 
pass the ordeal which must inevi- 
tably be undergone before those 
degrees can be received. As we pass 
through the large quadrangle we 
meet on every side a variety of white- 
chokered youths just on the point of 
entering the schools: some are in for 
* Greats,—such in the slang of the 

lace is the final examination for 

egree called—others for modera- 
tion. The expression of the different 
countenances which greet us is a 
genuine study. There is the lan- 
guidly confident, or seemingly quite 
careless passman, who wanders up to 
the door, chats with a friend or two, 
and then walks in; there is the 
nervous candidate, who busies him- 
self to the last moment with master- 
ing, or endeavouring to master, some 
mysterious memoria technica, which 
contains in a few unintelligible words 
the chief points of the ethics, or the 
principal facts of the Testament 
history. But we take leave of these 
and hurry to the building where 
degrees are to be given. 

Making our way in through a 
troop of undergraduates, some to 
turn out full-fledged BA.s, who 
stand round the door discussing the 
class list, the prospect of So-and-so 
getting his fellowship, and of the 
approaching Commemoration being 
gay, or the reverse, we discern 
Jones, in the midst of several other 
incipient M.A.s struggling into a 
bachelor’s gown, hired by him, with 
the regulation rabbit-skin hood, for 
a modest consideration, of the oblig- 
ing clerk of the schools, who stands 
close by. He beckons us to his side, 
and we walk out of the vestibule 
into Convocation House itself. 
We take up our position close by 
Mrs. Jones, who has come to see 
her lord and master achieve the last 
honours that the University can 
bestow upon him, unless, indeed, 
Jones, in days yet to come, receives 
the honorary degree of D.D., or 
D.C.L.—a contingency, which, look- 
ing back on our old chum’s academi- 
cal achievements, we mentally decide 
with ourselves is the reverse of pro- 
bable. Convocation House itself is 
imposing, rather from the dignity of 
the ceremonies celebrated within its 
precincts, than for the aspect of the 





mere edifice. Up and down either 
sides are ranged long oaken benches 
placed there for the benefit of those 
who may wish to witness the ordi- 
nance undergone. At the top of the 
room—for room it really is—on a 
species of throne siightly elevated 
above the remainder of the floor, is 
seated the Vice-Chancellor, sup- 
ported on his left and right by the 
two Proctors. At the bottom stand 
the Deans of different Colleges, who 
introduce to the said Vice-Chancellor 
the undergraduates and graduates 
of their respective colleges, who are 
aspirants for the various degrees. 
We must suppose that all the fees 
have been paid in the above-men- 
tioned ante-room to a_ certain 
academical dignitary who is en- 
sconced in a little oaken box. This 
being done nothing remains but to 
be formally presented to the virtual 
head of the University, and to be 
saluted a Bachelor, Master, Doctor 
of Divinity, or whatever other title 
may have been assumed. As it 
happens, there are a good many 
degrees to be conferred to-day. The 
first who go up to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and after a long beatification 
pronounced upon them by him, de- 
part glorying in the appendage of 
D.D., are two country schoolmasters, 
andone or twoold rectors. Next come 
the masters—a formidable batch. 
The ‘Dean of Balliol’ is the name 
called out by the University officer 
on the right hand of the Proctor, 
and the Dean of Balliol accordingly 
makes his appearance. Then ensues 
a slight Latin colloquy between 
himself and the Vice-Chancellor, 
finally he presents his different 
charges; they kneel down, after 
having gone through the formality 
of taking an oath to the effect that 
they will never conspire against the 
Church or Queen, and, rising up, 
depart. After a little waiting the 
Dean of St. Tristram brings forward 
our friend Jones, who, submitting to 
the same ceremony, takes upon him- 
self the same obligations, has his 
head patted by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and is told that he has the academi- 
cal sanction ‘ to dispute and to teach, 
and to do everything else in this 
University which properly apper- 
tains to the degree of Master of Arts’ 
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—for the benefit of our lady readers 
we translate the Latin formula. Mrs. 
Jones looks on approvingly. Jones 
walks up toher where she is seated on 
the spectator’s bench, takes her out, 
and as he makes his exit is met by his 
old college scout, who has furnished 
himself with a master’s gown for his 
former part proprietor. The process 
known as tipping is gone through, 
and the Rev. Mr. Jones leaves Con- 
vocation House, having enjoyed 
thoroughly being up for his master’s 
—not, be it known, so much for the 
sake of the additional dignity with 
which it has endowed him, as for the 
opportunity he has had of meeting 
old college friends, scattered, in 
their different occupations, to the 
four winds of heaven, who once in a 
way have again met together, bent 
on one and the same mission. These 
are the times at which A. comes 
across B. after having lost sight of 
him for four or five or any number 
of years. All this time A. has been 
working away in his country parish, 
and B. has perhaps been grinding at 
law in the vain expectation of briefs, 
or has possibly been losing his 
health and his liver under Indian 
suns. As the friends greet each 
other outside Convocation House, 
many are the hurried notes com- 
pared as to how the intervening time 
since they last met as undergradu- 
ates struggling to get through the 
schools has been spent. What has 
become of Smith ? what of Leserton ? 
and has any one heard anything of 
Gibbs—you remember Gibbs? and 
whereare you living now, Thistleton? 
and do you know anything of Man- 
ning, who used to live in the rooms 
opposite you? Itis wonderful how 
speedily old associations are revived 
under the shadow of these familiar 
towers. 

But let us linger behind for a 
moment and glance at those who are 
at this present instant in statu pupil- 
lari, but who before many minutes 
are over will have thrown aside the 
bib-like undergraduate’s gown for 
the long flowing sleeves of the cos- 
tume worn by the BA. That 
gentleman rather older in appear- 
ance than most of his compeers, who 
is being conducted in front of the 
Vice-Chancellor by the Dean of his 
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College, is none other than Mr. Mes- 
siter. To-day is really the proudest 
of his life; for he has at last safely 
established himself beyond the reach 
of all examiners and examinations. 
Nearly seven years ago he matricu- 
lated at Oriel, but if you look for his 
name in the University Calendar you 
will find that it no longer figures 
among the list of members of Bishop 
Whateley’s old College, but that he 
has retired to St. Alban’s Hall. The 
meaning of the change? Well, our 
friend Messiter has been unfortunate 
in his schools—in plain English he 
has failed on various occasions quite 
to satisfy the examinatorial standard. 
He has been plucked at least three 
times for everything for which he 
gone in; and so the fellows and 
tutors of Oriel recommended him to 
retire into the private life of a hall. 
But at last he is through; and 
when, a week since, Messiter gained 
his testamur for his final schools, the 
news went like wildfire throughout 
the circle of his rather numerous 
academical friends. Even when the 
long-wished-for little piece of oblong 
paper which certified the joyful fact 
was brought to Messiter by a trusty 
friend, who had frequently been on 
the same errand, but with very dif- 
ferent results before, he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. If you 
scrutinize him closely at this pre- 
sent moment it is possible to see that 
he is not completely at his ease— 
not indeed that he has not by this 
time realized the blissful truth of 
his having done for ever with ‘those 
wretched schools,’ but because there 
are certain other circumstances con- 
nected with his University career 
which make him feel anxious to 
— fairly clutched the B.A. within 
For Messiter, like a = 

a ~ a of his friends who have 
rotracted their stay at the pleasant 
Dniversity of Oxford, and who have 
spared nothing to make their time 
as pleasant as is reasonably possible, 
has to contract a consider- 
able crop of bills. And at the last 
several of his tradesmen turned, as 
he expressed it, ‘rusty’ and 
demurred to his proceeding to his 
degree : a step, by-the-by, which the 
representatives of Oxford commerce 
have it quite in their power to adopt 
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with respect to undergraduates pe- 
cuniarily embarrassed. The process 

simple. The creditor, whoso- 
ever he may be, has but to pluck 
the gown of the Proctor who walks 
once up and once down the floor of 
Convocation House, as the names of 
the different incipient B.A.s are read 
aloud. The banns are forbidden, 
and the ceremony is stopped. Hence, 
too, by the way the real etymology of 
that mysterious word ‘plucking.’ 
But Messiter has Soak matters 
with the skill of a financier and a 
diplomatist; he has made arrange- 
ments with his tradesmen, and he 
believes that all is right. And so, 
in spite of his previous misgivings, 
at the last moment, turns out to be 
the case. Messiter’s name is called 
out aloud: no one interposes, and in 
the twinkling of an eye the object of 
his ambition is reached, and the B.A. 
robe assumed. 

We will turn for one moment more 
to another gentleman who is on the 
point of grasping the same dignity 
as that which Messiter has just 
achieved, and whose personal ap- 
pearance is very different from that 
of any of those around him. An 
undergraduate he is, certainly: we 
know as much from his gown and 
the company amongst which he is; 
but in other respects his semblance 
is emphatically clerical. What is he? 
who is he? why is he there? Now 
the real fact is this: our friend 
yonder is a cl man, it is true— 
is, in fact, none other than the curate 
of Mudbury-cum- Littleton, the Rev. 
Barney Bloker. But he was or- 
dained under exceptional circum- 
stances. Industrious when at col- 
lege to a proverb, he fared consi- 
derably worse than the idlest of his 
fellow-students with the examiners. 
Not all his suits of rusty black, nor 
his spectacles, nor his thin lank 
hair, nor his general ungainliness 
of aspect, managed to procure for 
him a testamur in the degree schools. 
Meanwhile term after term flew by, 
and Bloker, senior, after having long 
and patiently cherished the 
that his immaculate son was pos- 
sessed of uine talent, began, 
when the ‘plucks’ followed fast 

— each other, to entertain not 

wholly unreasonable suspicions as 
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to his powers, and to ig = — 
as education was such lon 

such expensive work, he aud 
give it up, and in reality take up his 
place at the tail of the paternal 
ploughshare, whose honours he had 
vindicated so well at the University. 
But at this communication the 
heart of Bloker, junior, began to 
faint within him: he had only 
‘ greats ’ to pass, and why should he 
not stay on till the last terrible 
obstacle was surmounted? His 
ambition was for the church, and 
into the church he was determined, 
if possible, he would go. Mean- 
while, on a sudden, a most felici- 
tous opportunity of effecting a com- 
promise presented itself. By a piece 
of marvellous good luck, Bloker met 
with a country rector who wanted a 
curate: would Bloker come? ‘ How 
could he,’ helplessly he replied, 
‘ without having taken his degree ?” 
‘Oh?’ Tesponded the genial ecclesi- 
astic, ‘ that we can easily manage. 
If you will but promise the bishop 
and myself that, after being or- 
dained, you will pass your schools, 
I have no doubt that I can use my 
influence with his lordship to or- 
dain you.’ Bloker, overjoyed, leapt 
at the proposal. The Bishop of 
B-—— was not as strict as others of 
his order, and the consequence was 
that in three months’ time after the 
colloquy ensued, Bloker was able to 
prefix the title of ‘Reverend’ to his 
name. Still there were those dread- 
ful schools which must be gone 
through. Bloker went up once 
from his curacy and failed : a second 
time, and with the same result. 
But when ‘ greats’ next came round, 
Bloker began to wax desperate, and 
after evening service one Sunday 
night he informed his rector— 

‘I am going up to Oxford to- 
morrow, and I have made up my 
mind not to return till I have passed 
my examination.’ 

‘Then,’ was the immediate re- 
sponse of this facetious ecclesiastic, 
as, with an air of affectionate regret, 
he seized hold of Bloker’s hand and 
shook it heartily—‘then, my dear 
fellow, good-bye for ever: for I shall 
never see you 

But the rector’s prophecy i is falsi- 
fied, for Bloker has managed to 
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satisfy the examiner this morning; 
and while we have been indulging 
in these reminiscences, has actually 
put on his gown. If he walks out 
with an air of visible pride, and 
if, as he ascends the pulpit in the 
parish church of Mudbury-cum- 
Littleton, on Sunday morning next, 
he feels that he has added at least 
six inches to his stature, will it be 
wonderful ? 

But we were very nearly forget- 
ting an invitation which stands on 
our engagement-list for two o’clock 
to-day—an invitation of no ordinary 
character, to lunch with Amber- 
ville, of St. John’s, who has this 
morning put on his gown, and who 
is known as having perhaps the 
most beautiful rooms in a college, 
which, taken as a whole, is certainly 
one of the prettiest in Oxford. Am- 
berville happens, also, to be one of 
the richest young men in the Uni- 
versity, and of an artistic 


taste which does not fall short of 
his income. His rooms are a study: 
and I promise you that the déjeuner 
which is to be served up in them 


presently will be equally perfect in 
its way, for Mr. Ambervilie, of St. 
John’s, is not in the habit of doing 
things by halves. Imagine to your- 
self a long, lofty, oak-panelled 
apartment, furnished with a variety 
of tables of every conceivablé shape 
and every conceivable material, from 
gold - threaded marble down to 
maple; there are two large bow- 
windows which gaze out on the 
surpassingly beautiful gardens of 
St. John’s, and which are fitted up 
outside with a hanging garden of 
flowers, that even Babylon, under 
Semiramis, could not surpass ; otto- 
mans, and temptingly - luxurious 
arm-chairs of every description that 
an original genius for comfort could 
devise, are strewed about over the 
sumptuously rich all covered 
with the softest of silk damask ; the 
dark-oak panelling of the walls is 
varied here and there by rare proofs 
before letters, or with exquisitely- 
cool water-colours. As we enter, we 
can hear the rustle of the trees out- 
side, and as we look across the 
room, we see an open door commu- 
nicating with a smaller apartment, 
in which there plays a miniature 
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fountain of scent. Meanwhile, from 
some unseen quarter, we catch the 
sound of subtle a ae by 
a most delicately-attuned musical- 
box. Such is a rough sketch of 
Amberville’s rooms — something 
unique in Oxford: for undergradu- 
ates are not able, as a rule, to keep 
their chambers in such faultless 
trim; but then Amberville does 
everything in a manner peculiar to 
himself. 

In due time lunch is served by 
Amberville’s scout, assisted by his 
own private servant. It is more 
than a lunch: it is a perfect ban- 
quet. The iced cups which go their 
round are simply delicious, and as 
we take a leisurely survey of mat- 
ters, it occurs to us that even as the 
soul of Pythagoras is said to have 
passed into a k, so the spirit 
of Apicius or Lucullus must, at this 
_ moment, be animating the 
anguid form of the young academi- 
cal epicure who is our host. One 
thing only, reader: don’t imagine 
that the style of feast, or the style 
of apartment is common to the Ox- 
ford undergraduate; for Amber- 
ville, as we have hinted, is one of 
those brilliantly meteoric exceptions 
who occasionally flash across the 
academical sky. 

We will wander out into those 
tempting gardens - which Am- 
berville’s rooms look down. They 
are full of surprises: just as one 
fancies one has hopelessly lost one- 
self in a labyrinth of shrubbery one 
comes upon a beautiful lawn, with 
grass recently mown and smooth as 
velvet. Here, in some cool nook, 
re an undergraduate of the 
college, who, though an edition of 
Plato’s ‘ Republic’ lies by his side, 
is really amusing himself from the 
novel or the magazine which is in 
his hands. Another turn, and we 
come across a recumbent group of 
two or three, who, with their faces 
half-covered with their straw hats, 
are stretched upon the emerald turf, 
beneath the shade of those ‘ imme- 
morial elms.’ We can discern a 
silver tankard amongst them, but 
nicotine is entirely unrepresented, 
for the laws against smoking in the 
St. John’s College gardens are very 
stringent indeed. But this gentle- 
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man who comes towards us, tall, 
black whiskers, grave, and clerically 
dressed, who is he? and is that his 
sister,or ——? Ah! thatis a young 
don, who has acted upon the advice 
which, in the course of this paper, 
we have more than once given—to 
the effect that the most favourable 
time at which to ask friends to visit 
Oxford is not in the busy hum of 
Commemoration, when the St. 
John’s gardens are nothing but a 
noisy arena for flower shows and 
fancy fairs, but rather when June is 
in its infancy, and there are still, 
quiet nooks in those delightful 
groves, where Strephon can woo 
Chloe unmolested and solitary; and 
the dignity of a fellowship does not 
render its r any more proof 
against such temptations than the 
most impetuous of undergraduates. 
But let us leave the Rev. Anthony 
Morells to wander on at his own 
sweet will with his cousin, and make 
our way yonder till we are in the 
centre of the large lawn of the gar- 
dens. 

Ubiquitous as the passion for cro- 
quet is known to be, there is some- 
thing which surprises us in seeing 
no less than two games going on in 
front of us. One set is made up of 
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undergraduates, another of fellows 


—for, frivolous as the pastime may 
seem, Apollo does not always keep 
the bow strung, and the college don 
has i 


acquired a passion for toying 
with the croquet balls. Let him 
play on in peace. As for our under- 
graduate friends, they have intro- 
duced into their set a few of those 
fair young friends whom their rela- 
tives have brought up with them on 
a few days’ trip to Oxford. They 
are all merry enough: they don’t 
seem particularly intent upon the 
game: but they are enjoying them- 
selves, and that is enough. 

There are other places whither 
we would fain take our readers. 
We should like to show them the 
glorious lime walk of Trinity and 
the exquisite garden of the college. 
We should be glad for them to 
hear, in imagination though it was, 
the pealing symphonies of the Mag- 
dalen Chapel choir, and the gay 
melodies of the Queen’s College 
Glee Club. But we are not long 
enough in Oxford to do and to see 
everything. We have given glimpses 
—and that is enough. There are 
certain pleasures which commendat 
rarior usus, and to our view that of 
lionizing Oxford is among them. 


THE LADY WITH THE LITTLE FEET. 


‘7 WAS always fond of feet, you 
remember,’ said ger. 

But before I tell you what Ranger 
said next, I may as well mention 
who Ranger was, and the occasion 
of the communication in reference 
to his partiality for the useful ex- 
tremities in question. 

I can scarcely describe him, how- 
ever, in the ‘ Who’s Who’ sense of 
the matter. I knew nothing of his 
family, and had not made his ac- 
quaintance through the medium of 
any common friends. But I had 
met him from time to time in the 
course of my travels in most parts 
of the world, and had found him a 
well-bred, well-educated gentleman, 


full of what is called accomplish- 
ments, and talents that tell in 
society—as active as a queen’s 
messenger, and as watchful as a 
‘ special correspondent.’ 

met Ranger in different places 
while I was moving about; but 
had I stayed in any one place I 
should have been equally certain to 
see him ; for he was always on the 
move, and you could no more avoid 
meeting Ranger than you could 
avoid meeting the sun. I first came 
across Lim travelling in Germany, 
when he hel me out of a aiff. 
culty in which some frontier officials 
were concerned. His happy English 
face and pleasant savoir faire went a 
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long way, I thought on that occa- 
sion, in persuading the hitherto 
imperturbable Prussians that I was 
neither a smuggler nor a spy— 
though by the way he no 
reason, beyond my representations, 
to believe that I was not both. I 
next met him ascending the great 
Pyramid in Egypt. We were both 
being bullied by our guides, and 
were enabled, by j Daag our forces, 
to escape with the payment of no 
more backsheesh than we had bar- 
gained for. Another encounter was 
at the Crown and Sceptre, Green- 
wich, where we were both discussing 
whitebait; and after this we met 
again on Mont Blanc, during a 
senseless excursion of mine as far 
as the Grand Mulets. Among other 
_e where he subsequently turned 
was on board a steamer on the 
issippi ; and after that I saw no 
more of him till we met in the 
Himalaya mountains, one morning 
when we had both gone out to see 
the snowy range‘in the sunrise, 
mounted upon hill ponies. That 
was the last I had seen of him until 
I met him in Paris, where he gave 
me the reminder recorded above. 

You will suppose, perhaps, that I 
‘was as great a wanderer as he. No- 
thing of the kind. I had done a 
little travelling in my time, but he 
was always doing it. Wherever he 
was, he was sure to be going some- 
where else, and regarded localities 
principally from a ‘ Bradshaw’ point 
of view, as made for arrival and de- 
parture ; though he certainly ma- 
naged to make the most of them 
during his stay. 

Nothing could be more natural, 
therefore, than my meeting him in 
Paris one day when I went to dine 
solus at the Moulin Rouge, and 
found him preparing to dine solus 
also at the same place. ‘We had a 
common taste—in summer at any 
rate—for taking the meal of the day 
in the open air, and a common taste, 
too, for not taking it alone if we 
could avoid it. So we joired our 
forces, as we had done on the 
Pyramid, and made as pleasant a 
ee say could be made 

y any two men who are likely to 
meet under such conditions. 

It was when dinner was well-nigh 
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disposed of, and we were discussing 
some B y we both section. 
larly liked—with British reticence 


in getting to our coffee—that Ranger 
began to be confidential, and seemed 
to think that I was bound to know 
the state of his affections at the 
period. It was then that he said— 

‘I was always fond of feet, you 


remember. Not for vulgar a 
of progression, though I ought to 
be obliged to them in that = 
lar, for people call me the der- 
ing Jew. But I need not tell you 
what I mean. I think a woman 
without a foot—that is to say a good 
foot, and of course a little foot—is 
not worth looking at. I like a face 
as well as most men. A woman 
can’t have too om a face for me’ 
—this was a liberal concession at 
any rate—‘ but I insist that she 
must have a foot. And here, in 
Paris, at my hotel, I have found 
some feet that have, so to speak, 
carried me away with them. I have 
fallen in love with them, in fact.’ 

‘ What a charming chance!’ I said, 
with the sympathy deserved by such 
a confidence. ‘I trust that the face 
is worthy of the feet, and the lady 
worthy of both.” 

* Well,’ he answered, with rather 
a fall in his enthusiasm, ‘that is 
just what I am unable to tell you. 
The fact is I have not seen the lady 
as yet.’ 

‘Then how the deuce have you 
seen her feet?’ I asked, with brutal 
practicality. Then I added, ‘Oh, I 
see—mysterious muffled lady, all 
veil—chance glimpse getting into a 
carriage, and so forth. Well, that is 
romantic at any rate, and rather 
creditable to your susceptibilities, 
considering that you have seen £0 
much of the met f 

‘No, not even that,’ rejoined 
Ranger, who was a very good- 
natured fellow, be did not mind a 
little jesting at his expense; ‘ not 
even that: I have no idea whether 
the lady is tall or short, stout or 
thin, young or old. I have not even 
seen her shadow, and of course have 
not seen even the feet that have 
fixed my affections.’ 

‘What have you seen then?’ I 
asked, rather puzzled by this time. 

* Well, I have only seen her boots,’ 
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he answered, rather sullenly, and 
disappointed at my want of feeling. 

‘Oh, I see, said I; ‘ case of Cin- 
derella and the Glass Slipper— 
Prince sees a brodequin in a t- 
maker’s shop—tree in it very likely 
—falls in love with it—vows he will 
never marry any lady whose foot 
cannot take the place of the tree. 
Why this beats the barber in the 
book who fell in love with the wax 
lady in the shop window, to say 
— of his prototype, Pygma- 

on.’ 

* Now don’t be a fool,’ said Ranger, 
losing his patience; ‘I said I had 
seen the boots at my hotel. Of 
course they were outside one of the 
doors.’ 

* Waiting to be cleaned,’ I sug- 

, with a mischievous intro- 
uction of the prosaic element. 

‘Well, and if they were, what 
then? asked Ranger almost fiercely. 
‘The only suggestion which such 
an arrangement makes to my mind 
is that the shoeblack ought to be a 
happy man. But this is the fact. 
Every night when I pass through 
the corridor—au premier at the 
Grand Hétel—on my way to my 
more elevated chamber, I see these 
bottines on the mat. Not always 
the same though. Sometimes they 
are of plain leather, kid or what- 
ever it may be; sometimes they are 
of a beautiful bronze; sometimes 
they are not boots at all, but the 
sweetest things you ever saw in 
shoes.’ 

‘You have surely not fallen in 
love with three ladies at once?’ said 
I, reproachfully. 

‘No, no; don’t, like a good fellow, 
talk nonsense,’ said Ranger. ‘ Of 
course they belong to the same 
person; no other person could wear 
them. It is a case of the Glass 
Slipper as far as that fact goes, and 
I only wish I was in the position of 
the Prince. As it is I don’t know 
what todo. What would you?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you wish me 
to take a practical view of the case, 
I should find out who occupied the 
room, identify her at the table 
d@héte, or wherever you may meet 
her in the hotel, and then move 
heaven and earth to make her ac- 
quaintance.’ 
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‘As if any man, not an idiot, 
didn’t know that!’ cried ’ 
impatiently. ‘ Why I tell you there 
are two of them.’ 

He had not told me that, but I 
took no notice of this little fact. 

‘ But surely,’ I further suggested, 
recurring to the main point, ‘ you 
would be in a fair way of finding 
her out if you watched the ladies at 
the hotel, and observed if there were 
any feet going about that seemed 
likely to fit the bottines! But what 
do you mean by therc being two of 
them? Do you mean that there are 
two sets of boots belonging to 
equally small feet ?’ 

‘What I mean is this,’ said 
Ranger. ‘I have watched every- 
body in the hotel, and have seen 
feet in most of their varieties, but 
nothing capable of belonging to my 
bottines. If you were to observe the 
delicate rise of the instep from the 
toe, until it melts into the ankle— 
for of course my bottines are bot- 
tines, and none of your vulgar Wel- 
lingtons, Hessians, what do you call 
them, with tassuis— you would 
agree with me inat there is not a 
foot to be seen in the whole hotel 
that would fit them. But however, 
I have progressed beyond the ne- 
cessity for a general search. When 
I said there were two, I meant that 
there are two ladies occupying the 
same suite of rooms, which has only 
one entrance from the corridor, and 
that my boots are only one of the 
two pairs that are always on the 
doormat.’ 

‘ And what are the others like?’ I 
asked. 

Ranger answered, in a tone of 
profound contempt, ‘ BEETLE-CRUSH- 
ERs!’ 

‘Perhaps you take too harsh a 
view of them,’ said I, ‘as Heinrich 
Heine seems to have done with re- 
gard to the feet of the ladies of 
Gottingen. He tells us, as you may 
remember, that he was earnestly 
engaged for years in the refutation 
of the — belief that the 

i éttingen have not enor- 
mous feet. For this purpose he not 
only studied comparative anatomy, 
and made copious extracts from all 
works obtainable on the subject, but 
he also watched for hours the feet 


























of the ladies as they passed him in 
the street. And in the erudite 
treatise which was the result of his 
labours he made separate divisions : 
— On Feet in general”—“On the 
Feet of Antiquity ”—“ On Elephants’ 
Feet ”—* On Feet in connexion with 
each other”—and so forth. I am 
not quite sure that he convinced his 
readers in the case of the ladies of 
Gottingen, and it may be that you 
apply the severe epithet of “ Beetle- 
Crushers ” without an equally atten- 
tive study of the subject.’ 

Ranger laughed this time. 

* At any rate,’ said he, ‘any ordi- 
nary feet would look like Beetle- 
Crushers beside my feet.’ 

Then returning to the practical 
point, I argued: ‘ But surely you 
have by this time identified the two 
occupants of the rooms, and after 
that there should be no difficulty, 
with a very little amount of the at- 
tention bestowed by Heine on a far 
wider subject, in distinguishing one 
from the other.’ 

‘So you would think,’ said Ranger, 
cynically, ‘ and so would all remark- 
ably clever persons. But this is just 
what I have been trying to do for 
ten days, without success. There is 
one fashion in ladies’ skirts which 
has gone out, and another fashion in 
ladies’ skirts which has come in. In 
neither is any mystery made of the 
feet; but unfortunately my people 
will not adopt either one or the 
other. They neither wear hoops nor 
short dresses, but clinging drapery 
trailing on the ground, which defies 
any investigation, levelling in a 
common obscurity the “ little mice” 
of the poet and such monstrous 
things as—Beetle-Crushers.’ 

Here the waiter seemed to think 
that coffee was imperative on us, so 
we went to coffee accordingly, or 
rather we allowed coffee to come to 
us, and, spurning the proffered 
* Londres,’ lit up such Havannas as 
are pearls beyond all price in Paris. 

‘And what is to be your next 
course of action ?’ I asked, resuming 
the subject; “have you made the 
acquaintance of these ladies ?” 

*That is the only thing to be 
done,’ replied Ranger; ‘ but I have 
not tried as yet. I have been too 
nervous to take the initiative, and 
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they are not people, evidently, who 
are likely to talk to stray bachelors 
without some kind of inducement. 


Perhaps you might help me in the 
matter—if you don’t mind a table 
d’héte dinner. My seat is exactly 


opposite theirs, and if we could get 
— = be just ore d conversa- 
tional, migh t, perhaps, establish 
something like an acquaintance. 
Not of course that this would neces- 
sarily gain me my information, but 
I should certainly seem nearer to it 
than now.’ 

Eyer ready in the cause of friend- 
ship, I to dine with him at 
; Grand Hotel on the following 

y- 


Il. 


There is no need to apologise for 
asking a man to dinner at the table 
d’héte of the Grand Hotel unless the 
objection be to tables d’héte alto- 
gether. SoI thought as I entered 
the gorgeous hall where the repast 
was served, and received such a sen- 
sation of gold ornaments and mir- 
rors, lights, flowers, and silver plate, 
as was calculated to give an appetite 
at once by raising expectation—not, 
Iam bound to say, likely to be dis- 
appointed—of the menu. 

ger was waiting, and at once 
conducted me to a seat beside his 
own near the centre of the room. 
There were two vacant places op- 


posite. 

* Those are the places,’ whispered 
Ranger, ‘but of course there’s a 
chance that they will not be filled.’ 

Just, however, as the preliminary 
oysters were placed on the table, 
two ladies threaded their way to- 
wards the chairs, and took pos- 
session of them with continental 
composure. A glance from Ranger 
was sufficient to satisfy me of their 
identity, and I was free to form 
farther impressions for myself. 

They were both young, but one 
was, I should say, several years 
younger than the other. I would 
not venture to guess the age of the 
elder, but that of the younger might 
be about eighteen. They were both 
pretty, more than pretty—but their 
styles were by no means alike. The 
elder was the darker of the two- 
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her features, not more delicate, were 
somehow more piquante; there was 
more animation in her mouth, and 
her black beady eyes conveyed. an 
inevitable impression of su 

mirth. The younger and lighter, 
however, had at least equal attrac- 
tions of her own. Her features 
were as delicate as those of her 


companion, and there was a de- 
licious softness about her deep-blue 
eyes—a softness which in per- 


vaded her, and gave the prevailing 
character to her beauty. 

Other things being equal—which 
they never are—I should think it 
would be difficult to choose between 
the two. 

Ranger had told me their names 
and relative positions on the pre- 
vious night, for he had talked about 
them all the way from the Moulin 
Rouge, past the Madeleine, to the 
very, door of the Variétés Theatre, 
where we finished the evening. The 
elder lady was a widow named 
Merridew, and the younger was a 
cousin of hers, named Pembroke, 
who lived under her protection. So, 
at least, Ranger had learned in the 
hotel, and in hotels a great deal 
more is known of most persons than 
their names, after a short residence. 

Ranger, by the way, had not, in- 
for me of the fact which I now 
found apparent— that they were 
both such charming persons in ap- 

ce. Absorbed in the im- 
— question which ‘he had set 
imself to solve, he made no ob- 
servation upon mere matters of 
detail. 

The dinner developed for some 
time in a highly satisfactory manner 
as far as the viands were concerned, 
and we paid a touching attention to 
widowhood by making considerable 
acquaintance with Cliquot. But we 
made no way at all in getting upon 
speaking terms with our opposite 
neighbours. 


But for ‘8 sen- 
sibility in regard to them, I should 
have dashed into an introductory re- 


mark—at the risk of a rebuff—which, 
however, one is not likely to get at 
a foreign table d’héte, even from 
English people. Apart, too, from 
ay feelings, I was the stranger. 
He had been sitting opposite to 
them, at intervals, during ten days, 
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and was plainly the one to take the 
initiati 


ve. 

The two ladies in the meantime 
talked upon indifferent, subjects as 
if we had no existenee, though I 
could not help thinking that Mrs. 
Merridew looked occasionally at 

with an inquiring glance, 
made the more significant by the 
twinkle of her irrepressible eye. I 
fancied she must at least have met 
him before. Ranger, on the other 
hand, though aente and. observant 
in most matters, was curiously the 
contrary where ladies were con- 
cerned. I knew this failing of old. 

Presently an opportunity did pre- 
sent itself for joining in their con- 
versation. Mrs. Merridew, in con- 
tinuation of some previous discussion 
as to their plans for the season, said 
to her cousin— 

‘ Yes, if [do not get.a letter to- 
morrow: I think we had better go on 
to Baden-Baden and wait for them 
there. But it’s: rather an awkward 
place for two ladies who are alone. 
I know it no more than you do, and 
I am very doubtful as to the hotels. 
Some of them may be quiet enough, 
but there is no knowing which, and 
it would be very weak to trust to 
the guide-books.’ 

‘If you will allow me, madam,’ 
said I, with a decision which Ranger 
regarded with looks of dismay, ‘I 
can furnish you with the 
the best and quietest house in the 
—w It is not exactly an hotel, 

ut the better suited perhaps on 
that account.’ 

And I gave her a card which I 
had in my pocket-book, at the risk, 
as it afterwards occurred to me, of 
being taken for a touter engaged by 
the concern. 

I had noneed to have any fears as 
to my reception. Mrs. Merridew 
was all graciousness, accepted the 
card, and returned thanks as. if for 
a great favour, assuring me that. she 
would certainly avail lf of my 
courtesy if she and her cousin—the 
reference to her cousin was encourag- 
ing—should really go to the place. 

But they were not sure, they ex- 
pected some friends im Paris—and 
80 ee ae 
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the reception of so much valuable 
information; upon which I ven- 
tured to say that they were wise not 
to stay very long in Paris just then, 
when even the French all ran away 
on account of the heat. 

Both ladies responded pleasantly 
to this sentiment; and the ice being 
thus broken, Ranger—what a diffi- 
dent man he was for such a traveller! 
—went into the conversation with a 
plunge. He was quite as well re- 
ceived as myself—rather better, I 
thought, as far as Mrs. Merridew was 
concerned. And the result was that 
before dinner was over we were all 
upon very friendly travelling terms. 

There was only one point in the 
conversation that need be recorded. 
Alluding to the many things to be 
seen in Paris, Mrs. Merridew said— 

* We do not, nowever, see half so 
much on our way as we might; 
for we go everywhere in a carriage. 
I am a very good walker, but my 
cousin, Iam sorry to say, is a very 

one.’ 

Ranger’s face @xpressed visible 
satisfaction at this announcement: 
But he was probably not observed, 
for the ladies rose immediately after- 
wards, and we bowed them away 
from the table—Ranger, by the 
way, regarding them attentively 
till they passed out at the door. ‘ His 
vulture eye pursued the trip of those 
small glancing feet’—or would have 
done so had those objects been in 
sight. 

We of course went on the Boule- 
vards. As Ranger placed his arm 
in mine preparatory to our saunter 
among the life of the city, I felt him 
cluteh me with what the French 
call effasion. 

‘I am not sure, of course,’ said 
he, ‘and would not hazard anything 
as yet; but I have a strong sus- 
picion that Miss Pembroke’s are 
the Mice and ~y Merridew’s the 
Beetle-Crushers !’ 


Ii. 


Ranger came over to me—he had 
not'to come far, only to the Hotel 
des Princes—on the following day, 
soon after breakfast. 

te me,’ he said; ‘I 
think I have a clue.’ 
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‘Clue to what? said I. 

*To the owner of the feet,’ he 
said, exultingly ; ‘ and this is how I 
have got it. Both of the women— 
if they will allow me to call them so 

—appeared this morning at break- 
fast, and the train of conversation 
which we commenced yesterday, 
thanks to you, was continued to- 
day, thanks to them, and was made 
not quite unavailable, I suspect, 
thanks to me.’ 

* Well, what's your idea?’ said I, 
bringing him to the point. 

* You shall see,’ he said. ‘ Let me 
tell you what happened. Mrs. Mer- 
ridew talked quite unreservedly in 
my presence about their plans—not 
only prospective, but immediate; 
not only about Baden-Baden next 
week, but their little expeditions 
during the day. And among other 
things she said to Clara—why the 
deuce am I calling her Clara?—but 
that is the name by which she ad- 
dresses Miss Pembroke. Among 
other things that she said to Miss 
Pembroke was this: “ We must not 
forget to call at the bootmaker’s.”’ 

‘ Was that all?’ I asked, dis- 
couragingly. 

‘ Wait,’ returned Ranger. ‘Inthe 
course of the conversation I actually 
heard the address of the bootmaker’s 
at which they were to call.’ 

. Something may come out of 
that,’ said I. 

‘ Something!’ cried Ranger, ‘ every- 
thing Ishould hope. They seem to 
have boots in preparation. They 
intend to call at twelve o'clock. J 
mean to call at one—they must 
surely have left by that time—and 
it will be hard if I do not find out 
something. Come with me, like a 
good fellow.’ 

So like a good fellow I went with 
him. It was only into the Rue de 
la Paix, and the bootmakers were 
well known. We were there ten 
minutes before the time, but seeing 
nobody in the front shop we ven- 
tured to enter and open our cam- 
paign. 

Ranger gave an order for some 
dress boots, for which he was duly 
measured, ‘and while this process 


was being ——— he took care 
to engage the shopman in conver- 
sation. 
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‘Do you make ladies’ boots?’ he 
asked—the slimy villain, as if the 
shop was not full of feminine ar- 
ticles. 

Yes, without doubt, the French- 
man answered; they made every- 
thing of the kind for great ladies of 
the world. 

Were they making many now? 
was the next question. 

Ah, his faith, yes, certainly, for 
great ladies among the English 
living at the hotels. They were 
sending that afternoon to Meurice’s, 
to the Castilione, to the Louvre, 
to the Grand, and elsewhere. 


And the shopman pointed to a 
number of packets piled on a counter 
ready for delivering. 


Ranger acknowledged the in- 
formation in a careless manner, and 
then gave some preposterous order 
in reference to the making of his 
own boots, which sent the man 
away to consult his master. 

‘Now,’ said Ranger, when the 
shop was clear, ‘let us see if we can 
find out anything like a fact.’ 

So he overhauled the parcels on 
the counter with rapid assiduity, 
and presently raised a cry of satis- 
faction. 

* See,’ said he, ‘there are two 
ew for the Grand Hotel, one 

irected to Madame Merridew, and 
the other to Mademoiselle Pem- 
broke. 

There were certainly two packets 
so addressed, and he held them be- 
fore me triumphantly. 

* Look,’ said he, ‘there seems to 
be a couple of pairs of boots in each, 
and one packet is much smaller 
than the other.’ 

‘There does seem a difference in 
the size,’ I observed; ‘and the next 
question is easy to determine.’ 

It was easy. The larger ket 
was addressed to Madame Merri- 
dew; the smaller one to Miss Pem- 
broke. 

Ranger was quite idiotic in his 
demonstrations at this discovery. 

‘I told you so,’ said he; ‘I knew 
that Clara—that Miss Pembroke— 
had the small feet. Look, look, here 
are the Mice, unmistakably; and 
here—does not the fact proclaim it- 
self?—here are the Beetle-Crushers.’ 
Appearances were certainly in his 
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favour, and I congratulated him 
upon the discovery. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘you may make 
your court without fear of making 
a mistake.’ 

He was in ecstasies at the idea, 
but still seemed to require my help, 
and insisted that I should dine wit 
him again that night at his hotel. 
I could not choose but promise. 


IV. 


At six o’clock—they dine early at 
tables d’héte in Paris—I was again 
among the gilding, the glass, the 
plate, the flowers, and the damask 
that distinguish the dinner at the 
Grand Hotel beyond all other din- 
ners of its class. 

Again we were early; again our 
opposite neighbours were late; and 
when they appeared at last they 
brought with them a companion 
upon whom we had not counted. 
It was a hateful being in the form 
of man. 

Not a man that*we could object 
to, however, upon general or par- 
ticular grounds. He was a gentle- 
man, that was evident, and one who, 
without any appearance of dicta- 
tion, took command of the party as 
if by a natural right. He ordered 
the wine, and assumed every other 
function connected with the control 
of the feast, as if he were in his own 
house. He was a man, perhaps, of 
forty years of age—we could not 
object to that at any rate—a well- 
looking, well-mannered, conven- 
tional style of person, with an air of 
opulence about him, and a serene 
way of not seeming to care a straw 
about anybody, which goes a great 
way at a table d’héte, to say nothing 
of other places. 

The new comer en the 
attention of the ladies during the 
entire dinner. Beyond a slight 
salutation at the commencement, 
and an inane remark about the 
weather from Mrs. Merridew, they 
took no notice of us. Their con- 
versation, too, unconstrained as it 
was, gave us no clue to the relation 
in which the gentleman stood to- 
wards them, or to one of them in 
particular. He was a cousin, per- 
haps, or an uncle, or a brother of 

















the elder lady—he was too old, 
surely, to bea brother of the younger, 
though he might be a prétendu to 
either of them. The latter idea was 
not a pleasant one—from Ranger’s 
point of view—for my friend was 
clearly head over ears in love with 
the lady who was now inseparably 
associated in his mind with the little 
feet. So the dinner passed off in as 
unsatisfactory a manner as could 
well be to us both; for apart from 
my sympathy with poor Ranger in 
his infatuation, the state of mind in 
which he was quite spoiled him for 
purposes of society. 

An incident occurred towards the 
conclusion of dinner, however, which 
gave him relief. Mrs. Merridew’s 
French maid entered the room, and 
brought a message from the manager 
of the hotel, in answer, as it ap- 
peared to a previous application. 
“Oh yes, said that young person, 
* Mademoiselle could have a chamber 
adjoining the appartement of Mon- 
sieur and Madame; it was quite 
ready for her reception.’ 

I thought Ranger was about to 
express his surprise at this an- 
nouncement in an audible manner, 
80 visibly impressed was he at the 
fact disclosed. Mrs Merridew was 
not a widow, then, after all, and, 
what was more important, her hus- 
band could not be a prétendu of 
Miss Pembroke. 

We were in doubt when dinner was 
over, whether to begin our evening 
prowl at once, or to look in fora 
few minutes upon the party in the 
salon assigned to the residents of 
the hotel. It was lucky that we 
decided upon the latter course; for 
an incident took place immediately 
on our entering the room, which 
brought the adventure to a crisis, 
and was of immense importance— 
as the event proved—to the future 
of my friend. 

Ranger was looking about him 
with an object that may be guessed, 
when an elderly gentleman—whose 
erect, bold bearing, said ‘ old soldier,’ 
as unmistakably as his jovial red 
face, shaded by the whitest of mou- 
etache and whisker, said bon vivant 
—tapped him on the shoulder to 
attract his attention. 

Ranger turned round in some 
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—— and immediately fell to 
shaking the elderly gentleman cor- 
dially by the hand. 

‘My dear uncle,’ said he,‘I am 
delighted to see you.’ 

‘And I you, my boy,’ returned 
the uncle, beaming with pleasure. 
‘It is very seldom that you are 
caught, thanks—or rather no thanks 
—to that way of yours of being 
here, there, and everywhere at once. 
You are staying at this hotel? So 
amtI. Very fortunate, isn’t it, that 
we should meet?’ 

Ranger said it was, and evidently 
meant what he said. He introduced 
me presently to his jovial relative, 
who seemed almost as delighted to 
see a friend of his nephew’s as his 
nephew himself. My new acquaint- 
ance proved to be General Holsterley, 
an old dragoon, who, I afterwards 
learned, was a very rich bachelor, 
and had made Ranger his heir. 

After a little talk, the General 
said to Ranger— 

‘I must leave you for a few mi- 
nutes. I vote for going somewhere 
together afterwards, but I must go 
and speak to some people I see at 
the end of the room. I promised to 
meet them here, to do a little Paris 
with them. But stay, why should I 
leave you? Come with*me, and I 
will introduce you to a couple of as 
charming women as you could wish 
to meet in a day’s march—and that’s 
not saying enough for them, by- 
the-by. And, I tell you what, if 
you played your cards well, you 
would have a very great chance 
with the only one of the two who 
has a chance left open. Come on, 
my boy—-and your friend too,’ he 
added, seeing that Ranger was 
doubtful what to do with me. 

So we were both marched up to 
the end of the room, and in another 
minute the General was exchanging 
the heartiest of greetings with— 
our friends of the table d’hdte. 

As soon as there was a pause—for 
they all talked together—Holsterley 
took an opportunity of presenting 
his nephew, and then myself, to his 
friends. 

They were all very cordial, and 
Mrs. Merridew rather demonstra- 
tive. 

‘We were fast becoming ac- 
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quainted with your friends through 
meeting them at dinner, though Mr. 
Ranger was very reserved, and did 
not seem to trust himself to talk 
much with strange ladies.’ 

And she looked at him—what 
shall I say? well, wickedly if you 
will—with those beady black eyes 
of hers which she knew so well how 
to employ. 

Ranger looked a little confused, 
as @ man is apt to look if he thinks 
he is being ridiculed by a pretty 
woman; and he told me afterwards 
that the idea came upon him sud- 
denly that he had seen those eyes 
somewhere before. 

It is sufficient for me to say, how- 
ever, that we all became very inti- 
mate on short notice; that we all 
went to the theatre together, and 
had one of the pleasantest evenings 
possible. It must have been espe- 
cially so to Ranger, for he had Miss 
Pembroke nearly ail to himself 
during the entire time; and it was 
not difficult to see that her deep- 
blue eyes and soft happy beauty 
had fairly completed the impression 
which they had made upon him 
from the first. 

Colonel Merridew—the new comer 
turned out to be an old comrade of 
the General’s—left us at the door of 
the theatre, and took the ladies 
home, while the rest of us went 
somewhere to supper. The latter 
arrangement was Holsterley’s doing, 
for Ranger was disposed to make 
himself as generally disagreeable as 

persons in a similar condition 
coma do. 

When we in our turn arrived at 
the hotel the General went off to 
bed—it was quite time too—and 
then Ranger, who evidently wanted 
to talk about himself, insisted upon 
taking me up to hisroom. On our 
way we passed the apartments occu- 
pied by our friends, and then 

nger, who dared not speak for 
fear of being overheard, pointed 
triumphantly to some objects lying 
on the door-mats. 

At one entrance there were two 
pairs of boots, belonging to a lady 
and a gentleman respectively. At 
the other was a single pair, particu- 
larly small, and to an amateur in 
feet, I should say, justifying all the 
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praise that had been bestowed on 
them 


I dragged Ranger from the spot, 
where he seemed 1 tine disposed 
to linger. When we reached his 
room he became guilty of rapturous 
conduct to a ridiculous degree, and 
then asked me, in a lucid interval, 
if I did not think him the happiest 
of men. 

I declared my very high opinion 
of his state of bliss, and got away 
from him as soon as I could. 

His must have been pleasant sleep 
that night—if he slept at all. 


im 

I did not see my friend on the 
following day, but on the day fol- 
lowing that he came to me with a 
message from Mrs. Merridew, ask- 
ing me to dine with the Colonel and 
herself, who had a small party in 
their own apartments. 

All was going right, he said, be- 
tween himself and Miss Pembroke ; 
and he had the pene he 
frankly confessed, of a great deal of 
backing up from Mrs. Merridew as 
well as from his uncle. ‘I shall pro- 
pose,’ said he, ‘ the very first oppor- 
tunity—to-night if I get a chance.’ 
He said nothing about feet this time 
—I suppose he thought his 
relations with Miss Pembroke did 
not justify such a discussion. But 
I noticed when we met the ladies 
that they continued to wear robes 
so long as to preclude investigation 
into that ular. 

At dinner Ranger was placed as a 
matter of course beside the blue- 
eyed beauty, while she of the beaded 
black divided her attentions very 
pleasantly between the rest of us— 
the General and myself being the 
only other guests. 

After dinner we all went to the 
theatre; and there also Ranger's 
seat in the box was next to that of 
Miss Pembroke. He had by this 
time got so far as to talk to her in 
whispers. 

The box was rather crowded, and 
the General, the Colonel, and myself, 
were not sorry to go out for half an 
hour between the pieces. On our 
return I noticed that the blue eyes 
were much cast down, and that their 

















owner was constrained, and evidently 


indisposed for conversation. The 
black eyes, on the contrary, were 
all animation and triumph, and 
their owner conversational to an 
unusual degree. I had my suspi- 
cions. 

Ranger made a remark in the 
course of the evening which seemed 
mal-ipropos—I could not tell why 
at the time. There was a youug 
lady on the stage playing the part 
of a soubrette, with skirts of course 
which made no mystery of a little foot 
and a well-turned ankle. Somebody 
made a remark that she was not 
quite so pretty as the author of the 
piece intended her to be. 

* No,’ said the General, who had 
a blunt way of expressing his 
opinion on the ‘points’ of ladies; 
* bat her feet are first-rate.’ 

‘I am an immense admirer of 
pretty feet, said Ranger to his 
neighbour, in a voice intended 
doubtless for a whisper, but which 
was audible to the whole box. 

Miss Pembroke drew herself up, 
blushed unmistakably, and I thought 
looked rather indignant. The com- 
pliment was perhaps rather too 
direct. 


The General accompanied the 
Colonel and the ladies home this 
time. When Ranger and myself 
were left alone on the boulevard, 
Ranger clutched me by the shoulder, 

said— 

‘All right, my boy !—congratu- 
late me.’ 

I did congratulate him, and re- 
marked that he seemed to have 
managed matters rather cleverly 
during our absence from the box. 

* Well,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Merridew 
was very considerate; pushed her 
chair into a corner and said she had 
a headache, seemed, in fact, to be 
asleep; and I popped the question 
in the quietest manner possible.’ 

‘and received the answer in the 
same way ?’ 

* Yes, as far as I got any answer 
at all; and perhaps I am not quite 
justified in saying that it’s all right 
—she said nothing more than “ ‘To- 
morrow !”’ 


And Ranger looked a little nerv- 
ous at the new idea. 
‘Oh, I think you are safe if she 
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said that,’ replied I, and I congra- 
tulated him over again. 

We were to meet next day, ac- 
cording to an arrangement made in 
the course of the evening, to go and 
see the waters play at Versailles. 


VI. 

I was at the Grand Hotel next 
day soon after noon. I met Ranger 
in the hall before presenting myself 
in the Merridews' domain. He was 
radiant with joy. Miss Pembroke 
had not appeared at breakfast, but 
he had sought and obtained an in- 
terview with her immediately after, 
had renewed his suit, and had re- 
ceived the answer which might have 
been expected after her response of 
the night before. 

‘ Now,’ said Ranger, when he had 
told me these interesting particu- 
lars, ‘we will go the Merridews’ 
quarters—the ladies ought to be 
ready by this time.’ 

There was nobody in the little 
salon when we entered; but ina few 
minutes the two ladies joined us. 

A moment's glance at their cos- 
tume revealed a fact which asto- 
nished me, and caused in Ranger 
nothing less than consternation. I 
could see what was working within 
him, though he tried to keep it in 
control. 

Mrs. Merridew and Miss Pem- 
broke were both attired in fashion- 
able costumes which permitted the 
feet to be visible; and the unac- 
countable fact became apparent'that 
it was the elder lady who owned 
what Ranger called the Mice, while 
to the younger belonged the—I will 
not use the word which Ranger had 
ventured upon in his indignation, 
and the more so as the epithet in its 
signification as a satire on size was 
quite unjustified. Miss Pembroke’s 
feet were not remarkably large. 
They wereof very fair average dimen- 
sions, strictly proportionate to her 
figure, which was ona grander scale 
than that of her cousin. They were 
very good feet besides, and chaussé 
to perfection. But if diminutiveness 
were the object in view, no feet could 
hope to com with those of Mrs. 
Merridew. These were on so small 
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a scale that in a statue they would 
have looked incongruous; but seen 
in connection with the neat and 
nicely-clad figure of their present 
owner, they must have gained ad- 
miration from a great mapy persons 
besides the Chinese. 

I saw Ranger regarding first one 
lady and then another with looks of 
wonderment, and I am sorry to add, 
mortification. Mrs. Merridew, whose 
beady eyes were merry, I suspect at 
his expense, seemed to see that 
something was the matter, and tried 
to cover his confusion by talking to 
any extent. Miss Pembroke also 
seemed to see that something was 
the matter; but her mode of meet- 
ing it took the form of reserve. 
They were all, I fancy, as much re- 
lieved as I was when the General 
and the Colonel came in and a 
movement was made for the railway 
station. 

But things were no better when 
we were in the train. Ranger was 
moody and embarrassed, even cold 
in his manner towards the beautiful 
girl about whom he had been raving 
little more than an hour before. 
And Miss Pembroke evidently felt 
herself slighted. She was seated 
next to her betrothed, but turned 
away from him, and addressed her 
conversation during the short jour- 
ney almost entirely to me. I could 
not help thinking, under her charm- 
ing influence, what a fool my friend 
was to allow his infatuation to carry 
him to this extent. Had it been my 
case—but no matter. 

At Versailles we saw all the grand 
things that were to be seen; but 
neither the palace nor the gardens 
had their old attractions for us. A 
gloom was cast over the party; for 
fone could fail to perceive the 
breach that was taking place be- 
tween the lovers, though all could 
not, I suppose, attribute it to its 
proper cause. 

As we roamed through the rooms 
and galleries, Ranger walked beside 
Miss Pembroke, and spoke to her 
from time to time; but he had lost 
his power of conversation, and was 
constrained beyond all attempts at 
disguise. The lady met his coldness 
by this time more than balf way, 
and ber beauty wore a hanghtiness 
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that ill became it—like that of a 
frozen rose. 

In the gardens he offered his arm, 
but this was decisively refused ; 
and, as if to prevent another de- 
monstration of the kind, Clara— 
may I call her Clara?—took the 
arm of Mrs. Merridew. 

The elder lady improved the occa- 
sion by taking the younger one 
apart, and holding her for some 
time in conversation. I watched 
the pair while Ranger walked on 
with the two officers. I purposely 
avoided any colloquy with the 
former, as I saw that such advice 
as I had to offer would, be, ill re- 
ceived. 

The effect of Mrs. Merridew’s 
communication upon Clara was far 
from being mollifying. Indignation 
was visibly depicted on the young 
lady’s countenance; and as they 
both rose from the seat where they 
had taken refuge, and rejoined me, 
I heard Miss Pembroke say— 

‘I do not know how to forgive 
you, Flora. Ofcourse I do forgive 
you, for you meant well; but I con- 
sider that I have been the victim of 
a most humiliating plot.’ 

We returned to Paris under as 
unpleasant conditions as ever at- 
tended a party of pleasure. When 
we alighted from the train the ladies 
entered the open carriage that was 
in waiting, and Ranger followed 
them—as I supposed to seek a re- 
conciliation. The rest of us walked. 
When we arrived at the hotel I ex- 
cused myself from joining the party 
at dinner, and took my leave. 

Ranger came to me early next 
morning, and told me that his en- 
gagement with Miss Pembroke was 
broken off. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘ you are not fool 
enough to quarrel with her for not 
having Mrs. Merridew’s feet! If 
30———=" 

‘ Hear me, man,’ said he, sternly. 
‘I love her more than I ever loved 
anything upon this earth, and I 
would marry her if her feet were 
really the Beetle-Crushers pictured 
by my depraved imagination. But I 
seem to have been the victim of a 
plot in which it is not quite clear 
that she was not an accomplice; 
and the joke of the thing is that she 

















makes a similar complaint on her 
own part.’ 

* But surely,’ I urged, ‘this mis- 
understanding can be accommo- 

ted.’ 

* The difficulty,’ said he, ‘is now 
on her side. Look at this letter, 
which was brought to me with my 
—with my boots,’ he added with a 
laugh, remembering his absurdities 
in connection with those articles of 
costume. 

I read the letter. It was a dis- 
missal, couched in sufficiently con- 
temptuous terms, intimating that 
the writer was not disposed to ally 
herself with a person whose affec- 
tion depended upon abstract quali- 
fications. 

He would not listen to my per- 
suasions. He was off, he said, some- 
where ; he had had quite enough of 
Paris—as if Paris was in fault !— 
and never wished to see the place 
again. His intention was to go— 
well, he did not quite know where. 
He should either join some foreign 
service where there was hard fight- 
ing, in hopes of being knocked oyer, 
or join his friend —— (he men- 
tioned a great name connected with 
the Geographical Society) in disco- 
vering the source of the Nile. He 
was not sure which. 

And so he left me. 

Two days after, when I called at 
the Grand Hotel, I found that Colonel 
Merridew and his party had also 
taken their departure. 


VIL 

Nearly a year went by, and I saw 
nothing of Ranger, nor of his friends. 
But in the autumn succeeding that 
of our sojourn in Paris I happened 
to be at Baden-Baden. There, as I 
came out of the Kursaal one day, I 
met going in—the entire of our 
Paris party. Mrs. Merridew, her 
husband, and the jovial old General, 
were in front; Clara and Ranger— 
with their arms in one another this 
time—brought up the rear. 

The meeting was a hearty one, 
and when it came to my turn to 
have a quiet confab with Ranger, I 
could not help saying maliciously— 

* Why, 1 thought you were killed 
in the Danish war, or held in capti- 
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vity by that king in Africa who has 
all the fat wives?’ 

* Now don’t be annoying, my boy,’ 
said he. ‘I made it all right, 
though only six weeks ago by the 
way, when that lovely girl who has 
just left my arm, became Mrs. 
Charles Ranger, F.R.G.S., and some 
other distinctions if you did but 
know them. I thought better of the 
two alternatives I suggested, and 
determined to follow the thing up. 
I did so by letter, and after that by 
personal appeal, and somehow, after 
an immense deal of devotion on my 
part, and no little influence, I sus- 
pect on the part of Mrs. Merridew, 
the lady's scruples were removed. 
I will tell you all about it after 
dinner—you will dine with us of 
course to-day.’ 

I was delighted to hear what I 
did, and delighted to dine with them 
of course; but Mrs. Merridew told 
me ‘all about it’ before Ranger hai 
an opportunity. This is what she 
said, when I gave her my arm, 
coming away from the Kursaal : 

‘As Mr. Ranger’s friend you 
ought to know the facts of the 
case; and indeed I owe it to you, 
on my own part, that I should ex- 
plain my share in the proceedings. 
When I first met Charles at the 
table d’héte, I recognized him at 
once, apart from his name, which I 
well remembered also, as an old 
pupil of my father’s—my father 
was a clergyman who took pupils— 
before he went up to Cambridge. It 
is a dreadful time ago, but I was a 
mere girl then, as you may sup- 
pose,’—and her beady black eyes here 
gave a sly glance of inquiry— and 
not grown up. He paid meanawful 
amount of attention in those days, 
and was particularly infatuated, ashe 
said, with my feet. He was always 
raving about my feet, in fact; and 
as they seemed to be the special 
objects of his affection, I was less 
flattered than I should otherwise 
have been, and merely made fun of 
him instead of falling in love, which 
might otherwise have been the case. 
Indeed his fondness for feet ap- 

red to be of an abstract charac- 
ter, for he took to admiring a house- 
maid who had gifts in that direction. 
This was quite enough for me as 
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you may suppose, and after the girl 
had. gone—which I took care should 
be at an early date after the disco- 
very—I gave him his dismissal also. 
I was very young then, of course,’ 
—here the beaded eyes again made 
an appeal for confirmation—‘ but 
even at my age the attentions that 
he paid were of importance. Well, 
he went to the University in the 
natural course of things, and I saw 
him no more. When I met him at 
the hotel he did not recognize me. I 
suppose I am changed.’—Again the 
beaded eyes looked arch.—‘I was 
then away from my husband. I 
thought that had I introduced my- 
self he would be making love to 
me, and that, of course, would never 
do. But on the other hand I had a 
regard for him, and considered that 
he would make a capital match for 
my cousin. So I determined to play 
upon his weakness in a harmless 
way. I persuaded Clara that the 
new costumes were indecorous wear 
for ladies in an hotel by themselves, 
so we always wore trains. I saw that 
he was struck with one of us, and 
guessed that he would find out our 
rooms, and be bewildered by the 
boots at the door. I even let him 
hear the name of the bootmaker, in 
order that he might prosecute his 
inquiries there, which he did, as you 
know. When my husband came, I 
even went so far as to change the 
boots at the different doors in order 
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to deceive him. All went well, and 
I almost drove him to the proposal 
at the theatre. It was two days after 
that that Clara, when we were going 
to Versailles, suggested that there 
was no longer any reason for conti- 
nuing our trains. I had no longer 
any excuse for opposition, and the 
result was aS you saw. en 
Charles turned sulky—as you saw 
also—I had to esc the whole to 
Clara, who nearly quarrelled with 
me, and quite threw Charles off. 
Nothing but his constant pleadings, 
for nearly a year, during which 
time he followed us about with a 

say ane which left no doubt of 

is sincerity, and my earnest 

suasions directed all the time at 
Clara, induced her at last to forgive 
him; and there they are now, man 
and wife, to the great delight of us 
all.’ 

We were a hap haPPY party that day 
at dinner, an a great many 
days a radon I was the more 
happy, too, when Ranger told me, in 
confidence, that he was quite cured 
of his partiality for feet, and looked 
upon them in the light of simply 
useful extremities. 

‘I would rather be married to 
Clara,’ he added, ‘ if she had really 
Reetle-Crushers—which you know 
she has not—than to anybody else 
in the world, even though she could 
step into a ‘glass slipper cm 
to Mrs. Merridew.’ 
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BOUT thirty years ago a thin, 
modest, yellow-coloured peri- 
odical began to make its appearance, 
purporting to be a guide to the 
railways of Great Britain: showing 
how far they went, how many trains 
per day there were on each line, at 
what hours the trains arrived at the 
several stations, and the fares 
charged for each journey from Lon- 
don. It was not much altogether, 
for there was not much to talk 
about. Nota single important line 
was fully opened, except the far- 
famed Liverpool and Manchester, the 
talk of those days. Indeed there was 
then a state of things which is — 
comprehensible to us just now 


The Brighton line was only in part 
Opened. The South Eastern was in 
progress, and that was all (the 
wicked: Chatham and Dover of 
course did notexist in those days). 
The South Western began at Nine 
Elms instead of Waterloo, and com- 
prised no railway communication 
Santee with Portsmouth, Gosport, 
Salisbury, or places beyond them ; 
it was, in fact, nothing more than a 
Nine Elms and Southampton Rail- 
way. The Great Western . was 
struggling to get to Bristol, but had 
not yet achieved that desirable re- 
sult. The London and North West- 
ern—known in those days as the 
London and Birmingham — y 
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had reached the last-named town, 
where it formed part of the only 
main line in the kingdom. The 
Midland had not approached within 
eighty miles of London, and was 
simply part of a small family of rail- 
ways in the three hosiery counties of 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. 
The Great Northern was yet un- 
dreamed of. The Great Eastern 
was not great in anything except 
the name of Eastern Counties; it 
was struggling to reach somewhere 
about Colchester, and was in that 
state of desperate financial embar- 
rassment which has clung to it 
almost ever since; it has almost 
as many Chairmen of Boards as 
Mexico has had republican presi- 
dents—which is saying a great deal. 
The little Blackwall was uncon- 
nected with any other line; and the 
little Greenwich did not yet exist. 
Such were the railways which 
started from the metropolis in the 
early days of the little yellow book. 
As may readily be supposed, matters 
were still less developed in more 
remote districts. Sussex had .only 
one bit of railway, a portion of the 
Brighton line. Dorset had nothing ; 
Devon and Cornwall nothing. The 
broad gauge, working its way 
gradually through Berks and Wilts, 
had just begun to touch Somerset 
and Gloucestershire. Lincoln the 
large and Rutland the little, as well 
as Huntingdon and Cambridge, 
were quite without railways. Here- 
ford and its cider, Worcester and its 
hops, Shropshire and its iron, had 
to do as well as they could without 
the aid of the iron horse. Yorkshire 
had begun to show a little in this 
way, but Westmoreland and Oum- 
berland had not; nor had Northum- 
berland, except in the form of tram- 
ways connected with the collieries. 
Wales had nothing whatever. 
Scotland had certain little bits, in- 
fantine railways a few miles long: 
none of them long enough for an 
hour's journey, or forming links in 
a main line of communication. Poor 
Ireland (everybody says ‘ poor Ire- 
land ’) had merely four miles of rail- 
way out of Dublin, and about as 
much outof Belfast; Mr. Bianconi’s 
well-appointed cars had not yet been 
tampered with in the least. 
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The little yellow book, then, did 
not say much, because there was not 
much to say. Bradshaw ushered 
the book into the world; Bradshaw 
does so still; but whether there 
is really a Bradshaw — whether 
there has ever been a Bradshaw— 
who knows? Can any one tell us 
about Mr. Day or Mr. Martin; Mr. 
Barclay or Mr. Perkins; Mr. 
Howell or Mr. James; Mr. Childs, 
Mr. Coutts, Mr. Pickford ? Are they 
alive? Are any of them alive: or 
do they belong to the same order of 
beings as the mythical Mrs. Harris ? 
The public don’t know; the public 
don’tcare. And so itis with ‘ Brad- 
shaw.’ It may be that George Brad- 
shaw, an engraver and printer at 
Manchester, who started the little 
yellow book, died some sixteen 
years ago; it may be so, but ‘ Brad- 
shaw’ knows nothing about it. 
‘ Bradshaw’ comes out in a new 
yellow coat every month, without a 
tear for the memory of its parent. 
Everybody knows ‘ Bradshaw,’ espe- 
cially the inevitable ‘ boots’ at inns 
and hotels. We go to a railway 
station, and ask for‘ Bradshaw ;’ the 
supplementary word ‘Guide’ is a 
superfluity. ‘Bradshaw’ to us isa 
thing, a commodity ; or, if a person, 
an undying one, like the Wandering 
Jew. Not like him, however, in one 
sense; for while the Jew became 
thinner and wayworn, ‘ Bradshaw’ 
becomes fatter and more jolly the 
older he gets; he will burst his 
yellow garment soon, unless it be 
en 


‘ Bradshaw’ had much ado in his 
early days in overcoming difficulties, 
more than the present generation 
know about. He had to deal with 
(say) forty railway companies, for 
the most part so jealous one of 
another, that what are called through 
trains were scarcely thought of. 
When you reached the junction of 
two companies’ lines (what few such 
junctions there were), you had to 
change carriages; perhaps to wait 
an hour or two; perhaps to change 
the style of your travelling from 
third class to second, or from second 
to first—a favourite dodge in those 
days. ‘Bradshaw’ had trouble 
to get the companies to send him 
their time-tables once a month; and 
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even then it was so late that the 
fifth or sixth of the month would 
arrive before the yellow book could 
— The directors, moreover, 
often changed the times of their 
trains in the middle of the month, 
thus exasperating ‘ Bradshaw’ and 
bewildering the public. Whether 
‘Bradskaw’ converted the directors 
by his expostulations, or whether 
they came to see the truth by their 
own unaided efforts, certain it is 
that the plan became customary of 
making changes in times and trains 
on the first day of the month, 
almost exclusively, and of letting 
* Bradshaw’ have the information in 
good time—a system convenient for 
every body. 

And so the railways grew; and 
so ‘ Bradshaw’ grew. In 1840 there 
were 1100 miles of rail open in the 
United Kingdom; im 1850 the 
length had stretched out to 6600 
miles; in 1860 to 10,400; and now 
in this good year 1869 the total 
jength issomething like 1 5,000 miles. 
No wonder that ‘ Bradshaw’ becomes 
burly and obese, in his attempt to 
comprise and digest so much matter. 
When he was young he extended 
only to thirty-two pages, and no 
one thought it worth while to give 

im any advertisements; but now— 
mark the change—here are upwards 
of four hundred pages of the most 
closely-packed type that human eye 
can ever wish to poreover. Andso 
anxious is ‘Bradshaw’ that you 
shall be able to find what you want, 
and when you want it, that he gives 
an Index to the Tables,a Key to 
the Index, a Map to the Key, and 
all sorts of marks and indications 
likely to be useful. And yet, who 
but a bagman can understand it 
without the aid of some one who 
has already gone through this kind 
of drilling? Let us take a parti- 
cular number and a particular page 
—no matter which. Say that we 
want the No. 6 train on the Euston 
Square line. Very well; let us see. 
In the first place that train begins, 
not at Euston, but at Rugby, about 
seven in the morning ; it goes on to 
Stafford, followed by a vertical row 
of dots; then there are two notices 
concerning Stoke and Macclesfield, 
where we are told to ‘stop;’ after 
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this comes another vertical row of 
dots; and then, to the bewilder- 
ment of many an explorer of the 
book, the train starts again from 
Crewe before six the same morning, 
ending in a row of dots somewhere 
about Bolton. Or let it be No. 16. 
We start from Euston in early 
morning, and go on to Watford; 
here we slip off diagonally, for 
reasons unexplained, into No. 17 
column; but No. 16 picks itself up 
again, and suddenly reappears 
(no one knows how) at Birmingham, 
but not for long; at Stafford a 
finger points upwards, to tell you 
to note something (but what that 
something is, you are to find out); 
and then you run off again to 
No. 17; recovering yourself once 
more, you pick up No. 16 at War- 
rington, but somehow find that it 
has changed its character from a 
third class to a first and second 
class train. These are samples of 
the ‘ pursuit of trains under difficul- 
ties,’ very little exaggerated,as many 
@ passenger knows full well. Some 
years ago ‘Punch’ got up a capital 
drama of the spasmodic kind, in 
which the main incidents depended 
on the impossibility of anybody 
being able to understand the time- 
tables in Bradshaw, and on the con- 
sequent arrival of all the characters 
either at the wrong stations, or the 
wrong times, or both. In truth, how- 
ever, as is well known to those who 
have become accustomed to the 
yellow book, the difficulties arise 
from having so much to pack within 
a given space. Ifthere were double 
the number of pages, there would 
be facilities for separating the 
columns and trains in a different 
way; but then the book would be 
too big for an ordinary pocket, and 
probably sixpence would not suffice 
to pay for it. Many persons think 
they can see how to simplify ‘ Brad- 
shaw:’ we only say, 7'ry it! Several 
attempts have been made, with 
partial success; but ‘ Bradshaw’ 
still remains king. 

When we come to consider what 
our railway system really is, we 
may rather marvel that such a com- 
plicated network can be treated with 
any regularity at all, than that diffi- 
culties should occur in tabulating 
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and describing it. Our fifteen thou- 
sand miles of line have cost five 
hundred millions sterling. There 
are greatly over six million trains 
running on the lines in the course 
of a year; the whole distance run 
by all the trains reaching the almost 
incredible amount of a hundred and 
fifty millions of miles. These trains 
earn forty millions sterling annually, 
of which almost exactly half is ab- 
sorbed in working expenses, leaving 
the other half for appropriation as 
interest and dividend on capital. 
This second half of the gross earn- 
ings amounts to 4 per cent. on the 
invested capital, on an average; 
but as debenture-interest and pre- 
ference-dividend carry off a larger 

rcentage, the ordinary share- 

olders have to be content with a 
much lower ratio. The best half of 
the year (May to October) brings 
four millions sterling more gross 
traffic than the worst half (November 
to April). So vast has the system 
of amalgamation now become, that 
fourteen companies receive four- 
fifths of the entire revenue, after 
having borne four-fifths of the ex- 
penditure. Those who remember 
how these companies have been 
built up are well aware that each is 
the result of complex arrangements, 
by which purchasings and leasings 
have brought many lines under the 
management of one board of direc- 
tors. And what a_ prodigious 
amount of work the companies get 
through in the course of a year! 
They possess eight thousand loco- 
motives and a quarter of a million 
carriages and waggons of various 
kinds. They carry in these carriages 
three hundred million passengers in 
the course of a year. The waggons 
convey, of inanimate luggage, a good 
deal more than a hundred million 
tons; while sixteen million cattle, 
calves, sheep, lambs, pigs, horses, 
asses, and dogs, produce an amazing 
amount of boo-ing, bleating, baa- 


ing, grunting, squeaking, neighing, 
braying, and bow-wow-ing. 
‘Bradshaw’ does not give us the 
kind of information just touched 
upon; his yellow book is too busy 
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with places and times to talk about 
millions of pounds or of people. 
He does, however, e us all the 
railway stations in the United King- 
dom; and a remarkable collection 
it is, ranging alphabetically from 
Abbeyleix to Ystalyfera, ranging 
north and south from Golspie to 
Penzance, and east and west from 
Yarmouth to Killarney. The reader 
may do what he likes with the 
English, Scotch, and Irish stations ; 
but we warn him to screw up his 
mouth in a peculiar way before he 
attempts to pronounce such names 
of Welsh stations as Cefn-y-bedd, 
Llanwrtyd, Lilanidloes, Caersws, 
Machynnlleth, Ynys-las, Llanbryn- 
mawr, Llwyngwril, Criccieth, Dinas- 
Mawddwy, Llan-y-mynech, Troe- 
dyrhiew, Penpergwm, Glyndyfrdwy, 
Chwilog, Llan-rhaiadr, Gwyddel- 
wem, lLilanwuda, Pennrhynden- 
draeth, and Cynwyd. If the porter 
at a Welsh station bawls out such a 
name as one of these, let an English 
ger keep all his wits about 

him, for he will have need of them 
—it may perchance sound very 
much like ‘Skwhrghtyfilddrhoow.’ 

One of the puzzlements in ‘ Brad- 
shaw’ is toknow whether a particular 
station is on a main line or on a 
branch; and even when we know 
this, we have to see from what point 
the branch springs out, and whether 
a particular train accommodates the 
branch as well as the main line. 
This matter is becoming more diffi- 
cult than ever; because, in the 
natural course of things, new main 
lines can only be few in number, 
whereas branch lines are being in- 
creased every year. Look at the 
grand London and North Western, 
for instance; here the branches are 
not far under fifty in number, some 
barely half a dozen miles in length, 
while others stretch across two or 
three counties. 

But really our railway system is 
a marvellous thing, when all is told ; 
and ‘Bradshaw’ tells us as much 
about it as can possibly be told ina 
handy space. He gets fat; but his 
food is legitimate. 
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who are, or who pretend to be, de- 
scended from Mahomed, and who, 
in virtue of their holy lineage, wan- 
der about in robes of green—a 
colour sacred to the Prophet—and 
who are allowed to do pretty much 
what they please, as a tribute of 
respect to their relationship with 
the founder of their faith. Having 
bribed some one to fetch a Shereef, 
the man of saintly descent attends 
upon the prisoners, and delivers 
himself of many virtuous and ap- 
propriate sentiments in relation to 
the enormity of their crime. They 

rotest their innocence. He shakes 
his head till the green turban seems 
to be on the point of toppling down, 
and thinks the case so bad that he 
must retire. They protest more 
loudly than ever. ‘ Nonsense!’ says 
the holy man; ‘if you have not 
committed this crime, you have 
committed others, or certainly will 
commit them some day, and this 
punishment is mercifully designed 
asa warning.’ This piece of logic 
seems so unanswerable, that the 
prisoners change their tone, and 
say that they are tired of the prison, 
and want to get out. 

‘Oh! very well,’ says the Shereef; 
‘then you must make satisfaction 
for your sins.’ 

This means that they are to give 
him a handsome fee, and empower 
him to offer money to the Pacha 
for their release. A good deal of 
time is wasted in haggling over the 
sum, but it is fixed at last, and off 
the Shereef goes. But the Pacha 
does not get two big fish at a haul 
every day of his life; so he tells the 
Shereef that the prisoners cannot 
be so penitent as he tries to make 
out, or they never would have 
thought of offering such a trumpery 
sum. It is rather a proof of their 
hypocrisy, he goes on to say, and 
shows that their hearts must be 
very hard indeed. He sees plainly 
enough that an example must be 
made of these men. The Shereef 
is, of course, convinced by such 
consummate wisdom, and, doubling 
his own fee, goes back to the pri- 
soners, and tells them that the 
Pacha is inexorable. The only 


hope that he sees for them is to 
hand over two-thirds of their pro- 
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perty. Otherwise, they must re- 
main where they are ‘till their 
hour is come.’ 

Things begin to look bad. In 
vain the prisoners declare that the 
new demand will be their ruin. 
The Shereef takes a very placid 
view of this unpleasant contingency, 
and makes preparations for de- 
parture. No time is to be lost. If 
they are to get out of prison, it 
must be now or never; for the only 
effect of delay will be to increase 
the demand. So the Shereef is 
armed with unconditional powers to 
offer any sum that he may think 
proper. 
Once more the holy man makes 
his appearance before the Pacha, 
and expatiates in touching words 
upon penitence of his clients. 
He further — how they have 
been awakened by his ministrations 
to a sense of the enormity of their 
guilt, and winds up by mentioning 
a good round sum, which is to be 
placed at his highness’s disposal 
for distribution among the poor, or 
for any other pious use. 

The Pacha begins to relent. 
* Well, come now,’ he says, ‘ I don’t 
want to be hard, and if these men 
are really as penitent as you make 
out, they be released. But I 
must have a written acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt, and a statement 
of the circumstances under which 
the crime was committed.’ 

‘ Will your highness see them, 
and hear what they have to say?” 
inquires the Shereef. 

‘No, I cannot see them again, 
after their having had the audacity 
to deny their crime. But they can 
write an account of it; and then I 
will see what is to be done.’ 

* But the money, your highness ?’ 

‘ Oh! I do not want their money. 
But they are such a precious pair 
of rogues that they will be sure to 
turn it to some bad account. So 
you may leave it under my charge 
for the present.’ 

This is, of course, exactly what 
the Shereef expected. So off he 
goes to the prison again—not for- 
getting his fee for the return jour- 
ney. By this time the prisoners 
are ready to say or do anything that 
may have the effect of putting them 

















outside the prison walls; so the 
confession is very quickly drawn 
out, and having been duly attested 
by the Cadi is carried to the Pacha. 
The details of the crime are stated 
with much minuteness, and the 
document winds up’ with a very 
piteous prayer for mercy, which the 
culprits say that they by no means 
deserve. This paper is put by in 
some convenient place, in case the 
—— should use their recovered 

iberty in making an appeal to the 
Sultan; not that it would do them 
much good, if they did appeal. 
They would have to make their way 
to some distant part of the empire, 
on the chance of finding the Sultan, 
and, after endless delays and un- 
limited bribery of officials, they 
. would find their written confession 
staring them in the face, and his 
Majesty would probably order them 
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to be well flogged for a pair of 
rogues. Our two prisoners, there- 
fore, if they are wise, will never 
dream of an appeal, but will take 
the best possible care of the liberty 
which they have recovered by add- 
ing perjury to bribery. Thus, 
having learnt from tbe governing 

wers how to lie and cheat, and 
ow to turn their knavery and false- 
hood to account, they proceed to 
indemnify themselves by bringing 
false accusations against others. Or, 
oftener still, perhaps they sell the 
little property that remains to them, 
bury the proceeds, walk about in 
filth and rags, become roisy and 
threatening mendicants, and take to 
any of the thousand knavish tricks 
which are encouraged by their pa- 
ternal and pious government. Any- 
— is preferable to a Forced 
s0an, 


DE VERNEY’S ETON DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE name of Eton had been fa- 

miliar to me from. my earliest 
years. Several of my first cousins 
had been there, and they seemed 
to speak of their Eton days as the 
proudest period of their lives. My 
uncle, for whom I had an immense 
admiration on account of the skilful 
way in which he manufactured 
bird-traps, had also been there; 
and often in the winter evenings, 
before my hated bedtime arrived, 
he would set me upon his knee and 
tell me such stories of his school- 
life as greatly excited my juvenile 
ambition. His accounts of the fag- 
ging, flogging, and fighting were 
tantalizing above measure, and I 
longed to take part in such stirring 
scenes. He had actually blacked 
boots, been made a warming-pan 
of, climbed out of windows and 
over garden walls, and finally had 
been duly marked with the Eton 
arms by the birch of old Keats, who 
was very unwilling to ‘ spoil’ so 
good a child. 

My parents did not take the same 
pleasure as myself in these recitals. 
They thought my uncle was un- 
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settling my mind and teaching me 
naughty tricks; besides, as my 
papa observed, he had not decided 
upon sending me to Eton. But 
after what I had heard I was quite 
decided upon going, and from the 
day that I reached twelve gave 
my parents no peace whatever. I 
became desponding and irritable, 
and even betrayed some symptoms 
of disaffection, so that it was 
thought better to entertain the pro- 
ject; and an old friend being asked, 
replied that, for steady boys Eton 
was a desirable place, but that an 
erratic genius would be better 
under stricter supervision. How 
delighted I was on hearing that 
judgment had been given in my 
favour! How overwhelmed when, 
on applying to one of the Eton 
masters, we were informed that as [ 
could not write Latin verses I could 
not be admitted to the school! 

The fact was, that up to that time 
I had been under the care of a 
private tutor, and my studies had 
been principally confined to draw- 
ing and the modern languages. I 
had, indeed, a slight acquaintance 
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with Latin and Greek; but of 
versification I was supremely ig- 
norant. Here, then, was an unex- 
pected and apparently insurmount- 
able obstacle. I was in danger of 
being sent to Harrow, where I could 
be admitted later; but by active 
importunity 1 persuaded my pa- 
rents to send me toa ‘ coach,’ and 
promised to acquire the necessary 
proficiency before I arrived at the 
prescribed limit of fourteen. 

My studies were now directed 
into an entirely different channel 
from heretofore. In Greek I was 
instructed in a book entitled ‘ Fa- 
maby,’ containing a choice selection 
of jests and ee all of which 
seemed to me to be of an equally 
melancholy description. I never 
was eble, with the aid of the best 
lexicon, to discover the point in a 
Greek joke. In Latin, I was intro- 
duced to the charms of poesy by 
writing ‘ nonsense’ verses, that is, 
such as consisted of words but con- 
veyed no ideas, resembling in this 
respect the effusions of some of 
our most celebrated living bards. 
After emerging from this poetical 
purgatory I arrived in a bright 
region, where I sang of woods, 
and streams, and trees, and fields 
and revelled in eternal spring ; an 
I was finally admitted into Arcadia 
itself, and wrote amatory addresses 
to Phillis, Chloe, Daphne, and all 
the rest of them, even the nymphs 
and goddesses not being free from 
my persecution. All this ought to 
have been very delightful, and 
would have been so had I not been 
obliged to express my feelings in 
words fitted together like a Chinese 
puzzle, and sometimes to omit my 
strongest claim to consideration on 
the ground that it contained a 
false quantity. At the end of the 
year, however, I, and the other little 
pe dt left our tutor’s with such a vo- 
cabulary for blushes, glances, sighs, 
groans, and ejaculations, as could 
not fail to meet the requirements of 
the most desperate suit, urged in 
the most inconvenient metre. 

The awful day of examination 
now approached, and my papa ac- 
companied me to one of the assistant 
masters. I had good need of some 
support on that occasion, for there 
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was an indescribable something 
about Mr. Sleekly which filled me 
with apprehension. Whether it 
was his suavity, his precision, or 
his wonderful cleanliness, I cannot 
say ; but when he bade me be seated ; 
and handed me the sense for verses, 
and a sheet of paper, I seemed to be 
in the power of some gentlemanly 
executioner. Nymphs and goddesses 
with their blushes and improprieties 
all vanished into thin air, and I 
felt as though my mind were as 
blank as the surface of the paper 
before me. It was a relief to me 
when he left the room with my 
papa, and I was left alone with my 
troubles. How appalling did that 
smooth sheet before me appear! 
How glad shonld I have been to be 
able to say, ‘ Take back the virgin 
page!’ but yet on my performances 
upon it depended all my hopes of 
an Eton career. I dipped my pen 
three times in the ink before I could 


,summon courage to pollute its snowy 


whiteness, and when I did so it was 
—oh horror!—by a great blot, the 
sight of which almost deprived me 
of breath. This misadventure, 
however, had one good effect; the 
field was now broken, and I felt I 
must exert myself to atone for my 
black offence. Nothing occurred to 
interrupt my work of fixing and 
joining, until, about half an hour 
after I had commenced, I heard a 
light tap at the door. ‘ Come in,’ 
said I, timidly; and a little boy 
about two feet nothing presented 
himself and asked in an off-hand 
manner, which seemed to me bor- 
dering on profanity, ‘ Where’s my 
tutor ?’ I was unable to inform him, 
and he then walked over to the 
other side of the table at which 
I was writing and eyed me with 
undisguised, and, as I thought, most 
impertinent curiosity. 

‘ Are you coming to my tutor’s?’ 
he inquired. 

‘ Yes, I believe so,’ I simpered. 
This seemed to throw him into deep 
speculation. 

‘ Have you been into speeches?’ 
at length he asked. 

‘ No, I have not.’ 
‘Then you'll got tty we 
squashed when you do, he added, 
with evident satisfaction; and dis- 








appeared, evidently enjoying my 
state of mystification and alarm. 

My papa called for me in the 
evening, and next day we returned 
and heard, to my great delight, that 
I had passed the examination, and 
was to be entered on the books in 
the afternoon. The head master's 
duties not being of so personal a 
character as those of the rest, he 
was proportionably less formidable, 
and kept smiling and bowing with 
charming affability and condescen- 
sion, I had to inscribe my name in 
n large book—an operation I per- 
formed very deliberately in my 
largest round hand, bearing in mind 
that the pages might some day be 
searched to find so valuable an au- 
tograph. This being accomplished, 
my papa left me at my tutor’s with 
his blessing, a sovereign, and a 
plum-cake. 

Notwithstanding the high position 
to which I had now attained, I must 
confess I felt myself very desolate as 
the carriage drove away. There was 
no one to sympathise with me, or 
care what became of me. I saw 
some boys playing about and talk- 
ing to one another, but they only 
stared at me as at some unnatural 
phenomenon. It was a great relief 
when the housemaid came down, 
and took me up to show me my 
room. My expectations as to ac- 
commodation were naturally great. 
Kton had always been connected in 
my mind with everything grand 
and superlative, and I looked for- 
ward to some unusual elegance and 
luxury. Picture my consternation 
when I was directed to a sort of 
closet, about a quarter the size of 
my bedroom at home, and which, 
with its barred windows, seemed 
like a chamber in a prison or lunatic 
asylum. The furniture was all of 
common wood, and consisted of a 
table, two chairs, well carved by 
preceding generations, a bureau— 
n sort of ‘multum in parvo’ for 
books, clothes, and everything else, 
—and a large press, the use of 
which I could not divine, but which 
seemed to me unpleasantly to ro- 
semble a place of punishment. The 
matronly individual who accom- 
panied me was most kind, and 
seemed desirous of making me com- 
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fortable as far as lay in her power. 
She unpacked my portmanteau, and 
laid my clothes neatly in the little 
drawers, then spread my cloth, 
made me a large pot of weak tea, 
and brought up my ‘ order,’ which 
consisted of a hunch of bread and a 
thin slice of butter on a picce of 
paper. This seomed to me to form 
mat an unsavoury repast, but it was 
seasoned by my newly -acquired 
dignity, although I could not but 
think Eton a very different place to 
what I had expected. 

In the evening my tutor sent for 
me to go to the ‘ pupil room.’ It 
was situated close to the back door, 
and furnished with three rows of 
old desks and benches most me- 
lancholy to behold. The only thing 
which appeared to be liberally sup 
om in it was ink, and of this the 

ittle boys sitting round were ac- 
tively taking advantage, for not 
only pens, but fingers, books, and 
everything else seemed to be steeped 
in the indelible fluid. Each of the 
ee had a ruled sheet, which 
looked like a tax-paper, before him, 
and was supposed to be doing 
‘ derivations ; that is, tracing out 
the parentage and remote origin of 
certain misbegotten Greek verbs. 
I was directed to sit down with the 
rest, and took my place between 
two boys who appeared to be hard 
at work, but I found that in reality 
one was cutting his name on the 
already well-scored desk, and the 
other drawing likenesses of my 
tutor in a grotesque and pre-Ra- 
phaelite style. As soon as I was 
seated they each began to inquire 
my name, and on my reply, my 
artistic neighbour drew something 
like a sack with two handles, and 
passed it round the room, with 
‘De Verney’ inscribed under it. 
Indignant at such disrespectful 
treatment, I endeavoured to remon- 
strate, but my labour was in vain, 
and only produced a pin from my 
wood-carving neighbour on the 
other side, with which he pricked 
me so mercilessly that I was unable 
to obtain a minute’s rest. While 
expostulating and endeavouring to 
seize my tormentor’s arm, I was 
suddenly startled by my tutor’s 
voice calling out in an anthoritative 
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tone, ‘De Verney, attend to your 
work. If you have finished, I will 
give you something else.’ Finished! 
alas, I had not commenced! 

* You’ll be swished to-morrow, 
De Verney, if you don’t do your 
derivations,’ said my neighbour with 


the om 

‘ Yes, that he will,’ replied the 
pre-Raphaelite, ‘and pretty tight 
too. You'd better look slippery, 
De Verney.’ 

* But how can I do anything while 
you're teasing me so?’ 

‘ Teasing you! that is good. I 
say, Jones, he calls bullying teasing 
him. Who taught you that word 
—the lady’s-maid ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied, sulkily. 

‘Oh, you're going to be cocky, 
are you? That won't do here, I can 
tell you. You'll soon have to chain 
up,’ he added, giving me a pinch. 

* De Verney,’ called out my tutor, 
with significant severity, ‘don’t let 
me have to speak to you again !’ 

But the grand tumult took place 
when my tutor was called from the 
room to speak to a messenger. All 
the boys left their work and stood 
up, and their attention seemed to be 
turned upon me in anything but a 
pleasant manner. A dozen voices 
called out together— 

* What's your name ?’ 

* T’ve told you,’ I returned. 

‘You must answer your name 
when you're asked,’ was the reply, 
‘until you've been a year at the 
school.’ 

This question decided, every boy 
in the room demanded my name in 
turn, and that of my tutor, with 
merciless pertinacity ; and although 
the Christian virtues of forbearance 
and patience under injuries had 
been well instilled into me at home, 
I felt myself losing my temper 
under such vexatious provocation. 
At the same time my new Greek 
Grammar, which I had missed, was 
thrown at me from the other end of 
the room, and I found that some 
genius had, with impertinent as- 
siduity, inscribed ‘De Verney is a 
fool’ in every page of it. This 
was too much: all my amiability 
and charity would last no longer, 
and I demanded, fiercely, ‘ Who has 
done this ?” 
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‘ Crown him, crown him!’ cried a 
dozen voices at once, and at the 
word a little urchin jumped up on 
one of the forms, unhooked the bell 
of the gas lamp, and clapped it on 
my head. 

I felt quite wild and reckless, 
seized my decorator round the 
waist, and after a contest we both 
fell over, and rolled struggling under 
one of the desks. At this moment 
a creaking of boots was heard in 
the passage, and all rushed to their 
places. My antagonist was up 
much quicker than myself, and 
was sitting as demurely as though 
he had been a fossil for centuries. 

‘De Verney,’ said my tutor, on 
entering, ‘making a disturbance 
again! This is a bad beginning. 
What are you doing with the lamp 
bell ?’ 

*I am not doing anything with 
it, I replied; ‘I did not take it 
down.’ 

‘ Then who did?’ asked my tutor, 
severely, ‘ I insist upon knowing.’ 

No answer. 

* Who was it, De Verney ?” 

I made no reply, for I had a sort 
of intuitive feeling of honour, and 
the boys whispered, ‘ You wouldn’t 
sneak.’ 

* Then you'll all write out a hun- 
dred lines of Virgil, and let me have 
it at two to-morrow. De Verney, 
come and sit where I can see you.’ 

At half-past nine we all ‘showed 
up, and my tutor told me that my 
derivations were not full enough, 
and that I must do more before 
eleven o'clock school next day. 
Spratt, the genius of the lamp, 
delivered himself up before we 
separated, and was condemned to 
expiate his offence next morning 
on the block. 

He had no alternative but con- 
fession, as the rest would not sub- 
mit to a general punishment. I 
did not fully understand the point 
in the mock coronation until I re- 
visited my room, where I discovered 
that my hair was thickly laden with 
a noisome coating of lamp-black. 

But what weighed most on my 
mind that night was that my tutor 
had informed me that I should have 
to say twenty lines of Ovid by heart 
next morning. My severest task 














hitherto had been to learn ten lines 
in two days, but to learn twenty in 
two hours seemed a superhuman 


labour. I asked some of the boys 
what would ensue if I failed in the 
task, and they assured me that a 
‘swiping’ or ‘swishing’ was the 
regular penalty. Next morning, 
after a miserable night, I went for 
the first time into school. The 
room we ‘entered much resembled 
the ‘pupil room’ in its old forms, 
its panelling, and cobwebbed win- 
dows. Ata central desk sat a se- 
vere-looking personage in a cap and 
gown, round whom a knot of little 
boys were collected, following each 
other in repeating parts of their 
‘saying lesson.’ 1 became so ner- 
vous when my turn came that I 
should not have been able to go 
through a single line had I not 
been assisted in an unexpected 
manner. As it was one part of the 
duty of the ‘ prepositor,’ one of the 
class, to provide the master with a 
book of the lesson, so it was another 
part of it to place a second copy open 
on the form below, where the master 
—who, by some merciful dispensa- 
tion, was shortsighted—was unable to 
see it. By this arrangement things 
went on merrily enough, the boys 
reading off the lesson accurately, 
and the master dismissing each 
successively with an approving 
* next.’ 

Between the time of my setting 
out and returning to my room, I 
was asked my name, where I 
boarded, and who was my tutor, 
by at least fifty boys. On hearing 
‘ De Verney,’ they generally replied, 
‘You're a Frenchman.’ I indig- 
nantly denied the imputation. 
‘Yes, you are, they repeated; 
‘you're a toad-eating Frenchman.’ 
Such observations were particularly 
offensive to me, as I had always 
been somewhat proud of my name, 
and the discovery of this furnished 
my little persecutors with a con- 
stant source of amusement. The 
boys in the house thought ‘De 
Verney’ too long for common use, 
and after considerable twisting and 
turning, hit upon the happy substi- 
tute of ‘Wormy,’ a designation 
which seemed sufficiently short and 
complimentary. 
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At eleven o'clock I set out again 
for school in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind. On my way I passed 
one of the masters in cap and gown, 
who turned round sharply on ob- 
serving me, and asked my name, 
— why I did not take off my 
nat. 

‘I didn’t know I was to do so, 
I replied, in considerable alarm. 

* Didn’t you know you were to 
take off your hat to the masters ?” 

‘ No,’ I replied. 

‘Who is your tator?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘ Sleekly,’ I returned. 

‘Oh, indeed! I shall take care 
to let him know on what terms you 
are with him. Is that the way you 
speak to him ?” 

* Yes,’ I gasped, quite unable to 
understand what offence I had com- 
mitted. 

‘Then I shall let him hear of 
you!’ he added, fiercely. ‘ Go along, 
sir!’ 

I was for some time at a loss to 
imagine of what I had been guilty, 
or what condign punishment awaited 
me, but afterwards discovered that 
I had been greatly wanting in proper 
respect in not prefixing ‘ Mr.’ to my 
tutor’s name, and in not adding 
‘Sir’ to every sentence I addressed 
to this very self-important master. 

Eleven o’clock school was over in 
half an hour, and at twelve all the 
lower boys in our house, and all his 
other friends assembled with un- 
disguised delight to sco Spratt 
‘swished.’ Every one but himself 
seemed to think it capital fun. We 
accompanied him up-stairs to the 
head master’s or doctor’s room—a 
small chamber adjoining the upper 
school. Here were the full terrors 
of the law. The block, with all its 
appalling associations, had been 
drawn forth, and beside it stood 
two collegers arrayed in long black 
gowns, as if about to assist at a real 
execution. The centre of the scene 
was formed by the doctor himself, 
but oh! how changed from th« 


obsequious courtier of yesterday! 
There he stood, stern and statu- 
esque, with his nose sublimely ele- 
vated, and the birch-rod in his hand 
—eternal thunder ‘scttled on his 
head.’ 
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‘ Spratt, minor,’ at length he de- 
manded with marked and awful 
brevity. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the trembling 
culprit, advancing from the crowd 
in a pair of leather gauntlets. 

* Go down,’ commanded the doc- 
tor, airily. 

* Please, sir, it’s my first fault, 
urged Spratt, in a tone of injured 
innocence. 

‘ Why you were here last week,’ 
replied the doctor, indignantly. 

‘No, please, sir, that was my 
major’ (elder brother). 

‘I know your face perfectly,’ 
replied the doctor. 

‘And more than his face,’ sug- 
gested a boy behind me. 

* At all events,’ he continued, ‘I 
only allow first fault for lessons. 
Go down; a lamp-bell is a lamp- 
bell.’ 

There was no answering this, and 
his only plea having failed, Spratt 
was soon kneeling on the block. 
The use of the gauntlets, which I 
could not at first understand, now 
became manifest, for every time the 
birch descended he thrust his hand 
in the way to break its force. The 
collegers did all in their power to 
prevent this evasion of justice, but 
he nevertheless sometimes succeeded, 
and the doctor consequently gave 
him a sly extra cut, just as he was 
rising, to square accounts, and make 
up for all deficiencies. 

Next day a little boy, who occu- 
pied the room below me, and was 
not altogether proof against the at- 
tractions of my plum cake, pro’ 
that we should mess together. Eton 
is, in this respect, more sociable 
than Oxford, and there is scarcely 
any one there who takes his break- 
fast and teaalone. Sometimes three 
or four join, and they usually, in 
turn, make little additions to the 
repast. The boyg,at these messes 
are generally g friends of the 
same standing in the school, and 
the quiet morning and evening ré- 
union was a pleasant contrast to the 
turmoil of business or pleasure dur- 
ing the day. The only thing that 
interfered with our enjoyment at 
this time was fagging —a word 
which has very different significa- 
tions. The lower boys in each 
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house always belong to the head 
or ‘ captain’ of it, and he, according 
to his generosity, appoints some of 
them to attend on the fifth form 
below him. Theamount of fagging 
depends, therefore, on the characters 
of the upper boys in the house, and 
the comparative number of the 
lower. In some cases it is a mere 
form, like tendering a rose in token 
of vassalage, but with us, unfortu- 
nately, it was a reality. At nine 
o’clock every morning we laid our 
masters’ cloth and breakfast things, 
and then waited until their arrival, 
which was generally late, as they 
were ‘airy swells’ in the eight or 
eleven, and moved with a slowness 
suitable to their dignity. Woe be- 
tide us if, on their appearance, any- 
thing was misplaced on the table! 
If a fork or the mustard was want- 
ing, summary punishment was in- 
flicted, even although the deficiency 
was immediately supplied. Our 
masters then generally sent us out 
to a well-known cook-shop to see 
whether their hot meabwas ready. 
Here some dozen or more fags would 
be seen anxiously assembled round 
a large kitchen fire, while a portly 
dame was manipulating a hissing 
collection of gridirons and frying- 
pans containing chops, steaks, sau- 
sages, &c. On our return with the 
required dish, and after our masters 
had given us a little chastisement, 
and made a few unpleasant jokes, 
such as ‘ Do you likekidneys? ‘Oh 
yes!’ ‘Then see me eat them!’ the 
permission ‘You may go,’ at last 
met our delighted ears. By this 
time our tea was often cold, and 
we had only sufficient time to snatch 
one or two mouthfuls of our unin- 
viting ‘order’ before we went to 
pupil-room. Something of the 
same kind occurred at tea-time, and 
fagging was not over after ‘ lock up,’ 
for during the evening the fifth 
form in the house were perpetually 
calling ‘Here.’ When this dismal 
sound reached the lower boys’ 
rooms, the quickest of them in- 
stantly cried out ‘Finge,’ which 
was supposed to excuse them from 
attendance. On answering the call 
you were sometimes sent on a mes- 
sage, sometimes required to sing a 
song, and generally had something 











thrown at you. But although dis- 
agreeable at the time, I must con- 
fess that fagging, like many other 
trials, was finally productive of 
good fruits. It not only taught me 
to clean knives, lay tables, and make 
toast, but, what was more important, 
it made me humble, considerate to 
others, and less sensitive to small 
injuries and insults. 

Before I had been many days at 
school I had made two very extraor- 
dinary discoveries. One was that the 
Eton boys hadno mammas. On the 
day after my arrival I found Jones 
and Vere throwing my nightcaps out 
of the window, and called out to them 
not todo so, as my mamma had told 
me to wear them. I shall never 
forget the burst of laughter with 
which this statement was received. 
The only thing more ridiculous 
than wearing nightcaps was having 
a ‘mamma.’ Thompson, who was 
good-natured, spoke to me afterwards 
about it gravely and as a friend. An 
Eton boy, he said, had no ‘mamma,’ 
but a ‘ mother,’ ‘ mater,’ or ‘ mater- 
nity ;’ I might take my choice; and 
the corresponding terms were used 
instead of papa. But the second 
discovery was more startling—there 
were no boys at all at Eton. As 
soon as the smallest atom had his 
mame registered on the head 
master’s books he was constituted 
then and there a ‘fellah.’ This 
designation, it must be understood, 
has no reference to Egyptian bond- 
age, but is the superlative form of 
fellow, synonymous with ‘ good fel- 
low,’ and signifies that its happy 
possessor has ali the best qualities 
implied by the latter term and many 
oe beside. The epitaph, there- 
‘ore— 


* Here lies a fellow of no notoriety, 
Not even a fellow of the Royal Society,’ 


confounds together two different 
words. These changes in style ap- 
to me somewhat dignified, 
ut in another matter I was sadly 
disappointed. I had always looked 
forward to being an ‘ Etonian;’ 
there was something melodious and 
classical in the designation. To 
my dismay I now found that there 
was no such being, and that the 
term, like the corresponding ‘ Ox- 
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onian,’ was only fit to be used by 
tailors and shoemakers. 

My next discovery was—with all 
deference to the head master and 
provost be it spoken—that the real 
autocrat of Eton was—the pieman. 
He was a pleasant personage to 
behold, of sleek aspect and unc- 
tuous smile, and had he lived in 
the good old days his contour 
would have done credit to some 
pious fraternity. At the same time 
he was no ascetic or religionist. 
No; on the contrary, he wore his 
hat on one side of his head, and 
affected a certain jauntiness of man- 
ner much out of keeping with his cor- 
porate proportions. No one doubted 
that there was something very re- 
markable about this man; a haze 
of mystery always seemed to sur- 
round him. His name could not 
be found in any directory, and 
many boys confidently affirmed that 
no one knew who he was or whence 
he came. Some believed that he 
was a man of fortune who had an 
eccentric fancy for selling pies ; but 
he was generally regarded as a 
being entirely different from any 
other ever created. The machine 
which he carried on his arm bore, 
like himself, a double character. It 
was a square tin box with legs 
underneath and a handle above, 
and of so convenient a height, that, 
while it served as a receptacle for 
‘turts’ and other juvenile delicacies, 
it also answered as a seat on which 
the owner could rest himself and 
keep the contents warm. 

This genius was the centreof Eton 
in more thana metaphorical sense, for 
he took up his position at an entrance 
near the school gate, which most 
boys had to pass once, and many 
half a dozen times a day; and here 
not a few would linger on their way, 
and cluster like bees round a honey- 
pot, listening to the soft sentences 
which fell from his oracular lips. 
To them he was the censor morum 
et elegantiarum, from whose decision 
there was no appeal. Sometimes 
he would astonish his admiring 
audience by snatches from authors; 
sometime# he would himself essay 

a period or Heliconian flight; and 
if any little boy indulged his little 
wit so far as to hazard ‘ You're a 
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poet,’ he was instantly extinguished 
with the concise metrical rejoinder, 
‘ Sir, I know it.’ 

But the most prominent, and in 
those days the most refreshing trait 
in Spanky’s character, was his re- 
verence for rank. The point where 
he daily took up his position was 
exactly opposite the most aristo- 
cratic house in the school, to whose 
windows he could lift his longing 
eyes and imagine that he could see 
‘my lord’ changing his noble 
trousers after football, or honour- 
ing with his spoon a pot of straw- 
berry-jam, which he had been al- 
lowed the privilege of sending him. 
Often was some learned effusion 
with which he had been charming 
the listening throng brought to a 
sudden termination by ‘ Good morn- 


ing, my lord,’ or often by a reve-~ 


rential silence announcing that 
‘your grace’ had dawned on his 
happy eyes. But for the scions of 
commercial houses, however rich 
they might be, he entertained but 
small respect. He would sometimes 
direct our attention in the following 
manner to a boy whom he perceived 
approaching. 

‘Is that you, my little Burton? 
Hope you're getting on in your 
studies, sir. I know one of your 
public-houses in the Isle of Wight, 
sir. Your beer’s very much liked, 
sir. You don’t put rats’-bean in it, 
as some do. Saw a coal-porter last 
time I was there, waving a pewter 
pot and calling out, “ Three cheers 
for Burton’s ale!” Did, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Who is that, sir? That’s Mr. 
Snookson. They’re great cotton 
manufacturers. Very respectable 
people, sir, in their way—oh, very. 
Never heard nothing at all against 
them. I believe it's a very good 
concern. They’re not in a small 
way, you know, sir. Oh, dear no!’ 

But when a boy of still lower 
origin was presented to his view he 
was unable to control his feelings. 
There were a few sons of rich 
tradesmen at Eton, and he seemed 
to think that no such ill-conditioned 
progeny had a right to come 


* Betwixt the wind and his mbility ;’ 


and took every opportunity of pub- 
licly expressing his sentiments. 
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‘Good morning, sir,’ he would say, 
with mock politeness, calling gene- 
ral attention to his victim. ‘Glad 
to see you back, sir. Called at your 
establishment in the vacation; 
bought some pocket-handkerchiefs 
there, sir. Very reasonable, sir— 
four shillings a dozen—but I don’t 
find them wash well. Would you 
like to see one, sir? Can show it 
you. Got one in my pocket.’ 

I need not say that the boy ad- 
dressed did not want to see or hear 
anything more, and made his escape 
as quickly as possible from the 
general laughter and taunts by 
which he was assailed. 

But although Spanky was a poet 
and a courtier, he never allowed 
fancy to interfere with business. 
His commodities did not lose for 
want of recommendation. Did you 
but ask for a bottle of ginger-beer, 
he inquired whether you said cham- 
pagne, observing that what he had 
was called ginger-beer, but was 
champagne, Nor did he in his own 
case despise the profits of trade. 
His acuteness in deciding who could 
be trusted and allowed to run up 
‘ ticks,’ and who, on the contrary, was 
a ‘bad sort,’ was beyond all ad- 
miration. He kept an account-book 
by him for making entries, and was 
so constantly studying this favourite 
literature, that his little audience 
would at times grow impatient, and 
some would maliciously suggest that 
he was adding tails to the noughts. 
It required a hardened reprobate to 
defrand Spanky of his due. As 
soon as his account was presented 
he allowed no peace until it was paid. 
Every time his victim passed into 
school it was, ‘Good morning, sir! 
Got it about you, sir?’ or ‘ Good 
evening, sir! Did you say you 
had it now, sir? This repeated 
about six times a day generally 
wore out the patience of the 
most incorrigible. Some little 
boys, however, have an amazing 
power of opposition; and I remem- 
ber on one occasion when Spanky, 
exasperated and forgetful of his 
dignity, followed one of these into 
his dame’s house; he received pay- 
ment in kind by having one of his 
own pots of jam broken on his 
head. 
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No! Even the great Spanky was 
not exempt from the cares of life. 
He had, moreover, an enterprising 
rival as soft, as portly as himself, 
and of a much more for- 
midable engine of destruction. At 
three o’clock every day something 
like a huge barrow with two wheels 
was seen approaching the school 
wall, beside which it was soon 
moored, opened, and—oh, wondrous 
display !—what an aggravating va- 
riety of delights saluted the bewil- 
dered sense. 

Here were grapes, raisins, oranges, 
cakes, all sorts of biscuits, ices, 
sausage-rolls, and patties. But the 
highest heaven was a ‘ strawberry 
mess,’ composed of fresh fruit beaten 
up with ice-cream and sugar. On 
the bright revelation being made, 
some immediately made their choice 
and ‘ fell to” while others who had 
been extravagant, and were not so 
well provided with ‘tin,’ stood 
round and beheld them with min- 
gled admiration and misery. Never 
did counsel regard woolsack, or 
curate crozier, with half such long- 
ing eyes as these little mendicants 
did the contents of that magic wag- 
gonette. Sometimes these feelings 
overcame them, and they gave way 
to doleful appeals, such as ‘I say, 
Bryant, you might as well tick me 
some grapes;’ or ‘I say, Wilton, 
sock me half an ice, I know you're 
a brick;’ but generally in vain. 
The dispenser of this tantalizing 
store was a good-natured common- 
place individual, without either the 
romance or the astuteness of Spanky, 
and was more often imposed upon 
by his juvenile customers. Yet 
could he sometimes parry a thrust 
and turn a sentence to account; and 
when some little ‘fellah’ would 
complain that he had given him but 
a small pennyworth of preserve in 
his jam bun; ‘1 was afraid it might 
disagree with you, sir,’ showed the 
amiability of his intentions. 


CHAPTER II. 


Life is a series of disenchantments. 
In how many respects had my 
childish ideas been altered before I 
had been a month at Eton! I had 
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imagined, among other things, that 
men holding the high position of 
Eton masters would be superior to 
any other body in the world; that 
those whose duties and whose caps 
and gowns were similarly awful 
would be in every respect a band of 
brothers, cast in the same mould of 
unapproachable perfection. How 
different was the reality! I was so 
much surprised that I came at last 
to the conclusion that they had 
more uliarities than any other 
individuals located within so small 
aspace. They exhibited every phase 
and degree of kindness and coldness, 
of ability and irritability. One was 
sensitive, and thought that nothing 
could prevent a boy from learning 
his lesson but a malicious desire to 
offer him a personal affront. Another 
was magniloquent, and liked to hear 
himself better than any one else, 
and visited inattention with pro- 
portionate severity. I remember 
on one occasion, when a master of 
this latter type had been making a 
long oration, to which, as usual, no 
one had been listening, he suddenly 
turned upon me, and demanded 
sharply whether I understood what 
he had been saying. Fearful of a 
tedious repetition, 1 hastily replied 
in the affirmative. ‘Then draw your 
conclusions,’ was his summary and 
convicting reply. Some masters, 
who were naturally deep and know- 
ing, had, in the pursuit of their 
avocation, acquired powers which 
seemed almost supernatural. They 
would close their eyes, and relapse 
into apparent unconsciousness; but, 
at the same time, if any little boy 
attempted to misconduct himself 
during this apparent interval of 
oblivion, he was as certain to be 
swished as he was to have mutton 
for his dinner. All but the most 
severe occasionally indulged in 
humorous sallies, for which school- 
masters of all ages seem to have had 
an amiable weakness; and when- 
ever it was understood that anything 
of the kind was intended, the boys 
laughed inmoderately, particularly 
those who were ill prepared with 
their lessons. I am bound, however, 
to add that the jokes indulged in 
were never in the least objectionable; 
on the contrary, they were in ge- 
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neral conspicuously innocent—such 
as that Hannibal died of Prusic 
acid, &c. 

Of the head master I happily 
saw Very little until towards the end 
of my Eton days. Dr. Hawtrey is 
admitted by all to have been one of 
the most learned and gentlemanly 
of men; and although familiarly 
known in the school as ‘ Plug,’ or 
‘Gulp,’ was always highly respected. 
He was a gentle successor to fierce 
old Keats, and, except in very trans- 

mt cases, never questioned a 

y's word. Sometimes, no doubt, 
he was imposed upon; but the 
lesson taught by his generosity was 
not forgotten. He aimed at reclaim- 
ing the froward more by a com- 
mendation of honour than by an 
infliction of punishment. 

But besides the regular masters, 
whose sway was acknowledged by 
every boy in the school, there was 
an amphibious class styled ‘ extra’ 
masters. These despised men were 
permitted to catch whom they might 
to teach and charge, but had no 
means of enforcing discipline, inas- 
much as, however irritated they 
might be, they had no right to 
‘complain’ to the Doctor. That the 
professor of dancing and modern 
languages should be condemned to 
these realms below seemed nothing 
wonderful; but I was certainly 
astonjshed to find the mathematical 
master among the shades. This 
latter was a particularly good- 
natured man, and presided in a 
round, theatrical-looking building, 
generally known as the ‘Station- 
house.’ Those boys whose parents 
desired it were entered on the books 
of this establishment, but the time 
spent there was one rather of re- 
creation than of stody. A pleasant 
change was sometimes made by 
turning off the gas, or by letting off 
squibs and crackers in November, 
which was a particularly merry 
time. The unfortunate master did 
not even receive sympathy or com- 
miseration from his classical supe- 
riors, but was rather looked upon 
by some as an interloper and 
enemy to versification; and I re- 
member hearing one of them ob- 
serve, with reference to his genial 
manner, that a cap and bells would 
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be better suited to him than a cap 
and gown. This state of misrule 
exists no longer. The study of 
mathematics is no longer optional, 
and the master has been raised to 
his proper position in the school. 
Breaking bounds is a_time- 
honoured custom at all schools. At 
Eton the bounds are narrow, but 
no punishment is inflicted for trans- 
gressing-them provided the offence 
be not brought prominently under 
the eyes of the authorities. Hence 
arises the system of ‘shirking.’ If 
a master is seen approaching—and 
he can generally be recognized at a 
distance by the radiance of his white 
tie—the boys disappear right and 
left, over hedges and ditches, into 
shops, or anywhere. Sometimes a 
sporting or disengaged master will 
give chase across country, or pull a 
presumptuous offender from under 
a counter, but such occurrences are 
not common. I was only once in 
any danger in this respect. It hap- 
— that as I was walking up the 
igh Street in Windsor I espied 
one of the masters approaching. 
He was a particularly dangerous 
man, and was known to have walked 
along with an umbrella over his 
head, in hopes of ‘nailing’ in- 
cautious wanderers. Immediately 
on seeing him I turned and took re- 
fuge in a neighbouring bootmaker’s, 
for the tradespeople all know the 
system which prevails, and readily 
offer a retreat to fugitives. As ill- 
luck would have it, Mrs. Dragon 
was coming into that very shop to 
try on a pair of boots, and I saw a 
complacent smile playing on Mr. 
D—’s countenance, which I thought 
by no means indicative of good in- 
tentions. On looking round I ob- 
served at the end of the shop one of 
those large boot and shoe trophies 
which we sometimes see in such 
establishments; and, as the ill- 
omened couple entered, I crept 
quietly behind it. Mrs. Dragon took 
her seat near the door, and began 
to inspect her pretty little boots ; 
but the master made straight for 
the trophy behind which I was con- 
cealing myself. As he approached 
its end 1 gradually sidled round, 
until at last, when he was fairly be- 
hind it, I made a bolt for the door, 











upsetting Mrs. Dragon, bootmaker, 
boots and all, and not stopping to 
draw breath until I was half way 
across Windsor Bridge. 

~ To turn to more serious subjects. 
My tutor informed me, about a 
month after my arrival, that I 
should have shortly to a re- 
gular examination. Few boys, even 
of those who are best prepared, relish 
such a prospect, and I, being some- 
what ‘shaky,’ felt especially nervous. 
When the awful morning arrived I 
repaired, with the rest of my fellow- 
sufferers, to the well-known book- 
seller’s, where a gentleman, whose 
comfortable appearance seemed to 
mock our misery, supplied us, much 
to his satisfaction, with pens, paper, 
and a portable inkstand. He also 
handed each a paper of printed in- 
structions, which referred prin- 
cipally to unimportant matters, but 
concluded with the grand statement : 
* A few good verses are worth much, 
and many are more; but many bad 
verses are worth nothing; which 
certainly betrayed a lamentable ig- 
norance of the value of poetry at 
the present day. 

An examination is never a plea- 
sant thing, and this one was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Those who 
had been idle or negligent were, of 
course, in dire distress, while the 
rest were worried by their thought- 
less importunities. The first day 
was principally for verses; and, ‘Give 
us a three-syllabled word for place ;’ 
‘What's the Latin for seat?’ and 
such-like questions, varied by ‘I'll 
give you a licking when we come 
out, might be heard at intervals 
around; but the masters, by walk- 
ing up and down, caused the fusilade 
to be somewhat irregular. Some of 
the boys’ papers, from repeated 
scratchings, crossings, and inter- 
polations, more resembled pictures, 
or pieces of music, than exercises. 
The second day was passed in the 
same miserable manner, only, in- 
stead of writing verses, we had to 
translate from books. My friend 
Thompson thought to be very sly 
on this occasion, and said he was 
well up in his topography, ¢.e., a 
knowledge of the different pockets 
in which he had stowed his ‘ cribs ;’ 
but his ingenuity did not avail him, 
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for he spent all his time in trying to 
find the place in one of them, and 
when the hour arrived for showing 
up, had nothing to present but a 
blank sheet. 

I had to pass another examina- 
tion about a year afterwards, and, as 
I was fairly industrious, rose <on- 
siderably in my division. In a class 
of about sixty boys, the golden or 
middle part was composed of such 
as had been moderately gifted with 
industry and intelligence, while the 
extremes formed a ludicrous con- 
trast to one another. At the head 
were boys, generally of weak con- 
stitution, who never joined in the 
games, but devoted themselves en- 
tirely to reading. Many of them 
made their anxiety for distinction 
unpleasantly prominent, wrote ex- 
ercises three or four times as long as 
were required, and were suspected 
of soliciting the masters’ favour in 
various unlawful ways. These cha- 
racteristics made them naturally 
unpopular in the schools, and they 
were generally stigmatized as ‘saps’ 
and ‘ swinks,’ the wheat being thus 
literally among the ‘chaff.’ At the 
other, or ‘lag’ end of the class, came 
a widely-different community, whose 
mental decrepitude was almost gro- 
tesque. They were, fortunately, for 
the most part, boys of good expecta- 
tions, who were never likely to be 
dependent on their own exertions. 
A great incentive to labour is want- 
ing to such as are born to fortune, 
and they are almost as much to be 
pitied as blamed. There are more 
such boys at Eton than in any other 
school, and I feel certain that they 
make as much progress there as 
they would anywhere else. The birch 
is the only cogent argument which 
can urge such loiterers along the 
flowery path of knowledge; and a 
friend of mine, whose parents took 
him away and sent him to a private 
tutor, confessed to me afterwards 
that he never learned anything 
after he left Eton. Examinations 
were the bugbears of these lotos- 
eaters. They were skeletons to them 
in more than one sense; and when, 
at the end of the half, the Doctor 
read out the results, the invariable 
statement that Vere and Lloyding 
had been absent from indisposition, 
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was greeted with a burst of immode- 
rate laughter, which was redoubled 
when the Doctor decorously ob- 
served,‘ I don’t see any cause for 
mirth. I have no doubt they were 
very ill.’ 

The unpromising character of 
some mental soils can scarcely be 
conceived by the inexperienced. 
‘ Well, Blanque, I inquired one 
day, as I saw one of my dolce far 
niente friends emerging from an 
examination, with his face full 
of care, ‘how have you done, old 
fellah? Polished them off?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, in a mournful 
tone; ‘I’m afraid not. I’ve made 
several mulls.’ 

‘Big ones? I ventured. 

‘I’m afraid so. However,’ he 
added, brightly, ‘I’ve answered one 
question right.’ 

‘ Well, that’s something,’ I replied, 
to encourage him. ‘How many 
were there?’ 

‘ Fifteen.’ 

* You've one right, at all events,’ 
I continued. ‘ What was it? 

‘The distance of the earth from 
the sun.’ 

‘ Well, what did you say?’ 

‘ Ninety miles.’ 

* Not ninety millions ?’ 

‘No, ninety miles. I know that’s 
all right, because I heard a fellah 
in front of me say so.’ 

Such delicious innocence as this 
was not met with every day, but 
good stories were constantly in cir- 
culation about the wide shots of 
some of these gifted sons of luxury. 

There was one boy in our division 
who for some time puzzled me 
sorely. He was about twice as big as 
any of the rest, and held no commu- 
nication with us, whom, indeed, he 
seemed to look down upon with the 
most ineffable contempt. At first I 
conceived that he was some private 
friend of the master, with whom he 
seemed to be constantly in conversa- 
tion; but I afterward discovered 
that he was a boy who had been 
turned down for misconduct from 
a higher class in the school. At the 
end of the ‘ half’ he was reinstated, 
and we lost the doubtful advantage 
of his company. I may here observe, 
in passing, that ‘ half’ was the word 
commonly used for the school time, 
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much to my tutor’s annoyance, who 
considered the term incorrect. 
‘What do you mean? he inquired 
one day of a little boy who thus 
expressed himself. ‘How many 
halves are there in the year?’ 

Lirtiz Boy. ‘ Three, sir.’ 

Turor (smiling). ‘Three? Then 
you shouldn’t say this “ half.” What 
should you say?” 

Littue Boy, ‘ This quarter, sir.’ 

On my return after my first holi- 
days, I was warmly greeted both by 
friends and foes. However uncivil 
and pugnacious some of the Eton 
boys may be, none of them are ever 
neglectful of the rules of etiquette ; 
and any one who has any pretensions 
to popularity needs a strong hand 
at the commencement of the half. 
Those who are in the least degree 
acquainted invariably wish each 
other ‘ Good night,’ as they separate 
to their respective houses; and 
should a boy accidentally touch 
your jacket in going to his place in 
school or church, he is certain to 
beg your pardon politely, even 
although he just punched your 
head while waiting in the yard out- 
side. 

‘ Chaff’ seems indigenous to the 
soil of Eton. ‘ Mirth and youthful 
jollity’ trip hand in hand; and, 
although sport may sometimes be 
indulged in at one another’s expense, 
there are few who do not look back 
upon their Eton days as among the 
happiest in their existence. How 
many sweet summer evenings have 
we spent wandering along the banks 
of the silver Thames, and collecting 
cockchafers to put into Waxy’s 
bed! How often have I been called 
to a window, to answer a question, 
and received as my reward the 
contents of a wash-jug, which 
drenched me from head to foot! 
Yet with all this we enjoyed 

* The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits free, the slumbers light ;’ 


and might truly have been said to 
have felt 


* No chill, except long morning.’ 


Practical joking, however, was 
only common in the lower part of 
the school. The upper boys dis- 
couraged it, and confined themsel ves 
to more amiable sport and chaff, in 











which some of -ther: showed con- 
siderable talent and ingenuity. 

But beside the untrained luxuri- 
ance of humour grew a fairer and 
more grateful plant. The atmo- 
sphere of Eton was redolent with 
the sweet scents of Poetry. Not 
only were its little inhabitants, as I 
have before observed, employed in 
soliciting the Muses—not only was 
the great Spanky a poet—but there 
was a real official priest of Calliope, 
—a man of haggard and moonstruck 
aspect, who dressed himself in many- 
coloured robes on state occasions, 
and distributed his effusions to the 
admiring throng. His flights were 
not, am sorry to say, so high as 
might have been expected, although 
he sang the boys’ ‘ ravages’ 

‘ Among the unoffending cabbages ;’ 


and his costume bore an unhappy 
resemblance to that of a pantaloon ; 
but the surrounding scenery, the 


‘ Distant spires and antique towers,’ 


were sufficient to inspira the dullest 
soul, even without their historical 
associations. In one place, beneath 
overarching foliage by the water’s 
side, was a shady avenue known 
pre-eminently as ‘ Poet’s Walk.’ A 
more happy name could not have 
been devised; and yet, for certain 
reasons to be hereafter mentioned, 
the lower boys did not consider it 
in the least attractive. 

Not only did humour and poetry 
fiourish and abound at Eton, but 
also taste. Neatness in attire is not 
common among boys, but there 
they affected even a certain amount 
of elegance. There was a stringent 
rule that a certain decorous uni- 
formity should be observed in dress 
—no lounging or shooting coats, no 
straw hats ‘or caps were ‘permitted. 
No; the bigger boys wore black 
dress-coats and spotless white ties, 
and looked like juvenile candi- 
dates for clerical preferment. Many, 
lhowever, indulged in a variety of 
charms, studs, and other jewellery, 
and decorated their coats with 
the flowers of the day, in the 
arrangement of which great taste 
was displayed. ‘Eton bucks,’ says 
the old proverb, and certainly in 
my time they deserved the compli- 
ment; and none knew better how to 
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lay the rose or geranium blossom 
on its leaf. But the crown of all 
was the hat, and the Eton boy took 
an incredible amount of pride in 
that finish of his attire. Though 
worn and faded, he still cherished 
and protected it, but when new 
and radiant his devotion was un- 
bounded. The Oxford swell might 
exclaim ‘Take my life, but spare 
my collars!’ the Eton boy would 
have substituted, ‘but spare my 
tile? and it was always considered 
a mark of the lowest degradation 
when any one could stand tamely 
by while his hat was being ill-used. 

I have already intimated that my 
second schooltime was the ‘sum- 
mer half, extending through that 
sunny period which is everywhere 
pleasant, and at Eton most enjoy- 
able. At this season came the mo- 
mentous question whether I was 
to enrol myself among the ‘ wet 
bobs’ or ‘dry bobs,—to become a 
cricketer or an ‘oar.’ Each recre- 
ation had its advocates and attrac- 
tions,—the ‘dry bobs’ laughed at 
the ‘ wet bobs’ cutting ‘ crabs’ on 
the river, and were in turn laughed 
at by them for their ‘ butter fingers’ 
in the playing-field. But on the 
whole, aquatic pursuits were the 
most popular: not more than a 
third of the school played cricket, 
and great credit is due to this 
minority for the able manner in 
which they have rivalled, and often 
beaten both Harrow and Winchester 
at Lord’s. But with regard to my 
decision, I found that before be- 
coming a ‘wet bob’ it was neces- 
sary to learn to swim, and ‘ pass’ 
before one of the masters, and I 
therefore commenced with being 
a ‘dry bob, and subscribed to tho 
despised lower boy cricket-ground, 
called ‘ Sixpenny.’ 

This school time I changed 
masters, and became fag to one of 
the Eleven. I thought this for- 
tunate, as my late master generally 
came home tired with rowing, and 
his fags had to put him to bed; but 
the other lower boy wished me joy, 
and told me that I should have to 
go ‘ Poet’s Walk.’ This seemed to 
me a pleasant prospect, and I could 
not understand the manner in 
which they spoke ofit. I soon dis- 
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The disbursements for the fourth 
of June were made by the Captain 
of the Oppidans, who generally had 
in the end to supply some de- 
ficiencies out of his private re- 
sources. 

The Queen, in the happy days of 
her youth, when she was accom- 
panied by Prince Albert, frequently 
graced our annual festivals; and 
the College, which had risen under 
the shelter of the Castle, was always 
noted for its loyalty. Whenever 
her Majesty passed through Eton 
she was loudly cheered by its little 
inhabitants, in return for which 
she would check the speed of her 
carriages out of consideration for 
those who ran beside her to the 
Park gate. Occasionally, when 
there was any exhibition at the 
Castle which she thought would 
amuse boys, she would send down 
to the Doctor to ask leave for the 
school. Sometimes she would tes- 
tify her goodwill towards us by 
asking the head master to tea; 


Bringing home the May. 


sometimes by inviting our young 
noblemen to play with the princes 
at the Castle. The latter favour 
was not, I regret to say, as much 
valued as it should have heen, for 
the boys did not appreciate the 
motherly care which provided them 
rather with wholesomes than deli- 
cacies; and they found, sometimes 
to their cost, that the royal children 
were as fond of a little fun as less 
distinguished individuals. On one 
occasion , the Prince of Wales so far 
forgot himself as to kick one of his 
playmate’s new ‘tiles’ along the 
terrace; whereon the owner, losing 
all command over his feelings, pur- 
sued his Royal Highness and treated 
him to an Eton black eye. The 
Queen intervened at the moment, 
and on hearing noth sides of the 
case impartially, justified the exer- 
cise of school law; but I am bound 
to add that I feel certain that no 
other indignity would have led the 
little ‘visitor into such a flagrant 
breach of propriety. 


BRINGING HOME THE MAY. 


RINGING home the May, bringing home the May! 
We met together in the lane, at golden set of day ; 
And I was blate and bashful, and Nell was coy and shy, 
And I spoke with a blushing cheek, and Nell with downcast eye. 


What was there in the twilight soft, what «was there in the air, 
What was there in the balm of eve, that life should look so fair? 
We pictured it, in roseate hues, upon that summer day, 

When our young hearts together beat, in bringing home the May. 


Bringing home the May, bringing home the May! 

The western sky was tinged with gold, the scent was on the hay; 
The linnet carolled in the furze, the quavering blue bells 

Bowed gracefully their tender heads, and nodded on the fells. 


And our young hands together came, half pleased and half in pain, 
And then drew back all-bashfally to meet and meet again ; 

And our young pulses leapt and danced ; and heaved our bosoms, sighs, 
Yet know not we the reason why, except *twas in our eyes. 


And what we said together there, why none may ever know, 

The heather heard it, and the sky was in a crimson glow; 

Not sweeter was the blackbird’s pipe, from the white hawthorn spray, 
Than what we said together; dear, in bringing home the May! 


A. H. B. 
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* Similia similibus curantur.’ 
By G. J, WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
Avrnor or ‘Diepy Granp,’ ‘ Cenisz,’ ‘ THe GLADIATORS,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘ MISSING—A GENTLEMAN.’ 


* A GE about thirty. Height five 
feet nine inches and a half— 
fair complexion—light grey eyes 
—small ish-brown whiskers, 
close trimmed,—short dark hair. 
Speaks fast, in a high key, and has 
a habit of drawing out his shirt- 
sleeves from beneath his cuffs.— 
When last seen, was d in a 
dark surtout, fancy necktie, black 
cloth waistcoat, Oxford-mixture 
trousers, and Balmoral boots.— 
Wore a black hat with maker’s 
name inside—Block and Co. 401 
Regent Street. Whoever will give 
such information to the authorities 
as may lead to the discovery of the 
above, shall receive—A Reward!” 


Such was the placa .d that afforded 
a few minutes’ spcculation for the 
few people who had leisure to read 


it, one fine morning about a week 
after Mrs. Stanmore’s eventful ball, 
and towards the close of the 
London season; eliciting, at the 
same time, criticism not altogether 
favourable on ‘the style of com- 
position affected by our excellent 
police. The man was missing, no 
doubt, and had been missing for 
some days, before anxiety created 
by his absence, growing int> alarm 
for his safety, had produced the 
foregoing advertisement, prompted 
by certain affectionate misgivings 
of Mr. Bargrave, since the lost sheep 
was none other than his nephew, 
Tom Ryfe. The old man felt, in- 
deed, seriously discomposed by the 
prolonged absence of this, the only 
member of his family. It was un- 
justifiable, as he remarked twenty 
times a day, unfeeling, unheard-of, 
unaccountable. He rang for the 
servants at his private residence 
every quarter of an hour or «0, to 
learn if the truant had returned. 
He questioned the boy at the office 
sharply and repeatedly, as to orders 
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left with him by Mr. Ryfe before 
lie went away, only to gather from 
the answers of this urchin, who 
would indeed have forgotten any 
number of such directions, that he 
looked on the present period of 
anxiety jin the light of a holiday 
and festivel, devoutly praying that 
his taskmaster might never come 
back again. Finally, in despair, 
poor Bargrave cast himself on the 
sympathy of Dorothea, who listened 
to his bewailings with stolid indif- 
ference, when sober, and replied to 
them by surmises of the wildest im- 
probability, when drunk. 

Alas! in common with so many 
others of her class, the charwoman 
took refuge from care in constant 
inebriety. Her imagination, thus 
stimulated, pointed, like that of 
some old Castilian _ adventurer, 
steadily to the west. 

‘Lor, Mr. Bargrave!’ she would 
say, staring helplessly in his face, 
and yielding to the genial hiccough 
which refused to be kept down, 
‘he be gone to ’Merriky, poor dear 
—to better hisself—I make no 
doubt. Don't ye take on so. It’s 
a weary world—it is—and that’s 
where he be gone, for sure!’ 

Yet she knew quite well where 
he was hidden all the time; and, 
inasmuch as she had some regard 
for her kind old employer, the 
knowledge almost drove her mad. 
Therefore it was that Dorothea, 
harassed by conflicting feelings, 
drowned her sorrows perseveringly 
in the bowl. 

For a considerable period this 
poor woman had suffered a mental 
torture, the severest, perhaps, to 
which her sex can be subjected. 
She had seen the man she loved— 
and, though she was only a drudge, 
and not by any means a tidy one, 
she could love very dearly,—she 
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had seen, I say, the man she loved, 
gradually learning to despise her 
affection, and to estrange himself 
from her society. She was a good 
deal afraid of ‘Gentleman Jim; 
perhaps she liked him none the less 
for that,—and dared neither tax 
him with falsehood, nor try to 
worm out of him the assurance that 
she had, or had not a rival. Never- 
theless, she was determined to ascer- 
tain the cause of her lover’s indif- 
ference to herself, and his changed 
conduct in other relations of life. 
.Jim had always been somewhat 
given to the adornment of his per- 
son, affecting that flash and gaudy 
style of decoration so much in fa- 
vour with dog-stealers and men of 
like dubious professions. Of late, 
however, he had adopted, with dif- 
ferent tastes and habits, a totally 
different costume—when ‘ off duty,’ 
as he called it—meaning thereby 
release from the fulfilment of some 
business engagement subject to 
penalties affixed by our criminal 
code. He now draped himself in 
white linen, dark-coloured clothes, 
a tall hat, and such outward marks 
of respectability, if not station, 
going even so far as to invest in 
kid gloves and an ‘umbrellier,’ as 
he called that instrument. At first 
sight, but for his boots, Jim might 
almost have been mistaken for a real 
gentleman. About this period, too, 
he left off vulgar liquors, and shame- 
fully abandoned a short black pipe 
that had stuck by him through 
many ups and downs, substituting 
for these stimulants a great deal 
of brown sherry, and certain sad- 
coloured cigars, demanding strong 
lungs and a strong stomach as well. 
These changes did the forlorn 
Dorothea note with increasing 
anxiety, and, because every woman 
becomes keen-sighted and quick- 
witted where her heart is con- 
cerned, drew from them an augury 
fatal to her future happiness. 
After a while, when the suspense 
grew intolerable, she resolved on 
putting a stop to it by personal 
inquiry, and with that view, as a 
preliminary, kept herself tolerably 
sober for twenty-four hours, during 
pa papers gd period she in- 
stituted a grand ‘clean-up’ of his 
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premises ; and so, as she mentally 
expressed it,‘ with a cool ’ead and 
a clean ’ouse and a clear conscience,’ 
confronted her employer on the 
stairs. 

Old Bargrave had of late become 
very nervous and uneasy. The full 
meals, the daily bottle of port, the 
life of self-indulgence, though im- 
parting an air of portliness and 
comfort while everything went well, 
had unfitted him sadly for a contest 
with difficulty or reverse. Like the 
fat troop-horse, that looks so sightly 
on parade, a week’s campaigning 
reduced him to a miserable object— 
flabby, shrunk, dispirited, and with 
a sinking heart at least, if not a 
sore back. 

Dorothea’s person blocked up tho 
staircase before him, or he would 
have slipped by and locked himself 
unnoticed in his chambers. ‘ Can 
I speak with you, sir?’ said the 
charwoman. ‘ Now, sir, if you 
please. H'immediate.’ 

Old Bargrave trembled. ‘Cer- 
tainly, Dorothea—certainly. What 
is it, my good girl? You've heard 
something. They’ve traced him— 
they’ve found him. One minute, 
my good girl. One minute, if you 
please.’ 

He had preceded her through the 
office to his own inner room, and 
now, shaking all over, sat down in 
his easy-chair, pressing both hands 
hard on its arms to steady himself. 
Dorothea, staring helplessly at the 
wail over his head, made a muff of 
her apron, and curtsied—nothing 
more. 

‘Speak!’ gasped the old gentle- 
man, convulsively. 

‘It's my h’aunt, if you please, 
sir,’ said Dorothea, with another 
curtsey. 

‘D—n your aunt!’ vociferated 
Bargrave. ‘It’s my nephew! Have 
you heard nothing? I’m hasty, 
my good girl; I’m anxious. I—I 
haven’t another relation in the 
world. Have they told you any- 
thing more?’ 

Dorothea began to cry. ‘He be 
gone to "Meriker, for sure,’ she 
whimpered, trying back on the old 
consolatory suggestion—‘ to better 
hisself, no doubt. It’s me, sir; 
that’s my h’aunt. She’s wuss thi 
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turn; an’ if so be as you could 
spare me for the day, I’ve been and 
cleaned up everthink, and I'd wipe 
over that there table and shake the 
dust out o’ them curtains in five 
minutes, and——’ 

‘ That will do—that-will do!’ ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, aghast, 
as well he might be, at the proposal, 
since none of the farniture in ques- 
tion had been subjected to such 
a process for years, and immediate 
suffocation, with intolerable con- 
fusion of papers, must have been 
the result. ‘If you want to go and 
see your aunt, my girl, go, in hea- 
ven’s name! I can spare you as 
long as you like. But you mustn’t 
tidy up here. No; that would 
never do. And, Dorothea, if you 
should hear anything, come and tell 
me that instant. Never mind the 
expense. I’d give a great deal to 
know he was safe. Ah! I'd give 
all I have in the world to see him 
back again.’ 

She curtsied and hurried out, 
leaving Bargrave to immerse him- 
self in law-papers and correspond- 
ence. From sheer force of habit 
he took refage in his daily work at 
this hour of anxiety and sad dis- 
tress. In such sorrows it is well 
for a man to have disciplined his 
mind till it obeys him instinctively, 
like a managed steed bearing its 
rider at will out of the crowd of 
assailants by whom he is beset. 

Dorothea, scrubbing her face 
with yellow soap till it shone 
again, proceeded to array herself in 
raiment of many colours, and, when 
got up to her own satisfaction, 
scuttled off to a distant part of 
London, making use of more than 
one omnibus in her journey, and so, 
returning almost upon her tracks, 
confronted Gentleman Jim as he 
emerged from his usual house of call 
in the narrow street out of Holborn. 

He started, and his face length- 
ened with obvious disgust. 

‘What's up now, lass?’ said he. 
‘ T’ve business to-night. D’ye mind? 
Blessed if my mouth isn’t as dry as 
a cinder-heap. You go home, like 
a good gal, and I’ll take ye to the 
theaytre, perhaps, to-morrow. I 
haven’t a minnit to stop. I didn’t 
ought to be here now.’ 
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The promised treat; the hurried 
manner; above all, the affected 
kindness of tone, roused her sus- 
picions to the utmost, and Dorothea 
was woman enough to feel for the 
moment that she dared match her 
wits against those of her betrayer. 

‘ It’s lucky,’ she answered coolly ; 
‘for I’ve got to be home afore dark, 
and they’re lighting the lamps now. 
I’ve been down to see arter him, 
Jim, an’ I thought I'd just step 
round and let you know. I footed 
it all the way back; that’s why I’m 
so late now.’ 

She paused and looked steadily 
in his face. 

* Well? said Jim, turning very 
pale, while his eyes glared in hers 
with a wild, horrible meaning. 

She answered his look rather than 
his exclamation. ' 

*He’s a trifle better since morn- 
ing. He don’t know nothing yet. 
Nor he won't, neither, not for a 
while to come. But he ain’t a-goin’ 
to die, Jim; not this turn.’ 

His colour came back, and he 
laughed brutally. ‘Blast him! 
D’ye think I care?’ said he, with 
a wild flourish of his arm, but 
added, in a quieter voice, ‘ Perhaps 
it’s as well, lass. Cold meat isn’t 
very handy to hide, and he’s worth 
more alive nor dead. I couldn’t 
hardly keep from laffin’ this mornin’ 
when I saw them bills. I'll stand 
ye a drop, lass, if you’re dry, but I 
mustn’t stop with ye to drink it.’ 

Dorothea declined this liberal 
offer. ‘ Good-night, Jim,’ said she, 
and turned coldly away. She had 
no heart for a more affectionate 
farewell; and could their positions 
have been reversed, he must have 
detected something strange in this 
unusual lack of cordiality; but 
men are seldom close observers in 
such matters, and Jim was full of 
his own interests, his own projects, 
his own wild, senseless infatuation. 

He watched her round her home- 
ward turn, and then started off at a 
quick pace in an opposite direction. © 
With all his cunning he would 
never have suspected that Dorothea, 
whose intellect he considered little 
better than an idiot’s, could pre- 
sume to dog his footsteps; and the 
contempt he entertained for her— 
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of which she was beginning to be 
uncomfortably conscious—no doubt 
facilitated this unhappy creature’s 
operations. 

Overhead the sky was dark and 
lowering, the air thick, as before 
thunder; and though the gas- 
lights streamed on every street 
in London, it was an evening well 
suited to watch an unsuspecting 
person, unobserved. 

Dorothea, returning on her foot- 
steps, kept Jim carefully in sight, 
walking from twenty to fifty 
yards behind him, and as much as 
possible on the other side of the 


street. There was no danger of her 
losing him. She could have fol- 
lowed that figure—to her the type 


of comeliness and manhood—all 
over the world, but she dreaded, 
with a fear: that was almost para- 
lyzing, the possibility cf his turning 
back and detecting that he was 
tracked. ‘He'd murder me, for 
sure,’ thought Dorothea, trembling 
in every limb. Nevertheless, the 
love that is strong as death, the 
jealousy that is cruel as the grave, 
goaded her to persevere; and so 
she flitted in his wake with a noise- 
less step, wonderfully gliding and 
ghostlike, considering the solidity 
of her proportions. 

Jim turned out of Oxford Street 
to stop at an ill-looking, dirty little 
house, the door of which seemed to 
open to him of its own accord. She 
spied a small grocer’s shop nearly 
opposite, not yet shut up. To dodge 
rapidly in, and sit down for a few mi- 
nutes, while she cheapened a couple 
of ounces of tea, afforded Dorothea 
an excellent chance of watching his 
further movements unseen. 

He emerged again almost imme- 
diately, with a false beard and a pair 
of spectacles, carrying a large parcel 
carefully wrapped in oiled silk. 
Then, after looking warily up and 
down the street, turned into the 
main thoroughfare, for the chase to 
begin once more. 

‘He must be dreadful hot, poor 
Jim? thought Dorothea, pitying 
him in spite of herself for his false 
beard and heavy parcel, while she 
wiped away the drops already be- 
ginning to pour off her own fore- 
head. The night was indeed close 
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and sultry. A light, warm air, reek- 

ing like the steam from a cook- 

shop, breathed in her face, while a 

low roll of thunder, nearly lost in 

the noise of wheels, growled and 

— among the distant Surrey 
ills. 

She followed him perseveringly 
through the more fashionable streets 
and squares of London, tolerably 
silent and deserted now in the in- 
terval between dinner and concert, 
ball, or drum. Here and there, 
through open windows, might be 
seen a few gentlemen at their wine, 
or a lady in evening dress coming 
out for a gasp of fresh air on the 
balcony overhead; but on the pave- 
ment below, a policeman under a 
lamp, or a lady’s-maid hurrying on 
an errand, were the only occupants, 
and these took no heed of the 
bearded man with his parcel, nor ot 
the dirty, gaudily-dressed woman 
who followed like his shadow. So 
they turned down Grosvenor Place 
and through Belgrave Square, into 
one of the adjoining streets. Here 
Jim, slackening pace, took his hat 
off, and wiped his brow. Dorothea, 
with all her faculties on the stretch, 
slipped into a portico at the very 
moment when he glanced round on 
every side to make sure he was not 
watched. From this hiding-place she 
observed him, to her great astonish- 
ment, ring boldly at the door of 
a large, handsome house. That 
astonishment was increased to see 
him admitted without demur by an 
irreproachable footman, powder, 
—_ and all complete. Large 

rops of rain began to fall, and 

outside London, beyond the limits 
of our several gas companies, it 
lightened all round the horizon. 

Dorothea crept nearer the house 
where Jim had disappeared. On 
the ground floor, in a dining-room 
of which the windows stood open 
for the heat, she saw his figure 
within a few yards of her. He was 
unpacking his bundle and arranging 
its contents on the table, where a 
servant had placed a lamp when he 
admitted this unusual visitor. The 
rain fell now in good earnest, and 
not a living creature remained in 
the street. Dorothea cowered down 
by the area-railings, and watched. 
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Not for long. The dining-room 
door opened, and into the lamplight, 
like a vision from some world of 
which poor Dorothea could scarcely 
form the vaguest conception, came 
a pale, haughty woman, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, before whom Jim, her 
own Jim, usually so defiant, seemed 
to cower and tremble like a dog. 
Even in that moment of bewilder- 
ment Dorothea’s eye, woman-like, 
marked the mode in which Miss 
Bruce's long black hair was twisted, 


‘T’'ll take that shawl, if you please,’ 
said Maud, in her cool, authorita- 
tive way. ‘I dare say it’s better 
than it looks. Put it aside for me. 
And—you were to ask your own 
price.’ 

Dorothea, drenched to the skin, 
felt, nevertheless, a fire burning 
within; for, raising her face to peer 
above the area railings, she marked 
a mute — in Jim’s adoring 
eyes; she marked the working of 
his features, pale, as it seemed, with 
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and missed neither the cut nor 
texture of her garments. 

Jim spread his goods out for in- 
spection. It was obvious that he 
had gained admission to the house 
under the guise of a dealer in rare 
silks and Eastern brocades. We, 
who know everything, know that 
Mrs. Stanmore was dozing over her 
coffee upstairs, and that this scheme, 
too, originated in the fertile brain 
and determined character of her 
niece. 
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some new and overpowering emotion. 
Could this be Gentleman Jim? She 
had seen him asleep and awake, 
apes and angry, drunk and sober, 

ut she had never seen that face 
before. Through all its agony 
there rose in her heart a feeling of 
anger at such transparent folly— 
almost of contempt for such weak- 
ness in @ man. 

His voice came hoarse and thick, 
while he answered— 

* Never name it, miss, never name 
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it. I done as you desired, an’ a 
precious awkward job it were! He'll 
tell no tales now! She started. 
The hand in which she held a small 
embroidered note-case trembled 
visibly ; but her voice, though low, 
was perfectly firm and clear. 

‘If you exceeded my order,’ said 
she, ‘you have nothing to hope 
from my forbearance. I shall be the 
first to have you punished. I told 
you so.’ 

He could scarcely contain his ad- 
miration. ‘What a plucked un!’ 
he muttered; ‘ what a plucked un! 
No, miss,’ he added, ‘you needn’t 
fear. Fear, says 1? You never 
feared nothink in your life. You 
needn’t think of that ere. Me and 
another party we worked it off as 
neat as wax, without noise and 
without violence. We've a-trapped 
him safe, miss, and you’ve got no- 
think to do but just you lift up 
your hand, and we'll put him back, 
not a ha’porth the wuss, on the very 
spot as we took him from.’ 

She drew a great breath of relief, 
but suffered not a muscle of her 
countenance to betray her feelings. 
‘It is better so,’ she observed, 
quietly. ‘Remember, once for all, 
when I give orders they must be 
obeyed to the letter. I am satisfied 
with you, Jim—I think your name 
is Jim?’ 

There was just the least possible 
inflection of kindness in her voice, 
and this ruffian’s heart leaped to 
meet it, while the tears came to his 
eyes. He dashed them savagely 
away, and took a letter from kis 
breast-pocket. 

*That’s all we found on him, 
miss,’ said he, ‘that an’ a couple o’ 
cigars. He hadn’t no watch, no 
blunt, no latch-key, nor nothink. I 
kep’ this here careful to bring it 
you. Bless ye, I can read, I can, 
well, but I’ve not read that there. I 
couldn’t even smoke of his cigars. 
No, I guv ’em toapal. This here 
job warn’t done for money, miss! 
It were done for—for—well—for 

ou!” 

She took the letter with as little 
emotion as if it had been an ordi- 
nary tradesman’s bill for a few shil- 
lings ; yet had she once pawned a 
good many hundred pounds worth 
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of diamonds only on the chance of 
recovering its contents. 

‘ At least I must pay you for the 
shawl, said she, pulling the notes 
out of their case. 

‘For the shawl, miss? Yes,’ 
answered Jim. ‘Ten pounds will 
buy that, an’ leave a fair profit for 
my pal as owns it. Nota shillin 
more, miss—no—no. D’ye min 
the first time as ever I see you? 
D’ye mind what I said then? 
There’s one chap, miss, in this 
world, as belongs to you, body and 
soul. He’s a poor chap, he is, and 
a rough chap, but he asks no better 
than to sarve of you, be the job 
what it may—ay, if he swings for 
it! Now it’s out!’ 

Over her pale, haughty face swept 
a flash of mingled triumph, malice, 
and even amusement, while she 
listened to this desperate man’s 
avowal of fidelity and belief. But 
she only vouchsafed him a cold, 
condescending smile, observing, as 
she selected a ten-pound note, ‘Is 
there nothing I can do to mark my 
satisfaction and approval ?” 

He fidgeted, glanced at the note- 
case, and began packing up. his 


s. 

‘If yowre pleased, miss, that’s 
enough. But.if so be as you could 
do without that there empty bit:of 
silk, and spare it me for a keepsake 
—well—miss—I’d never part with 
it—no—not if the rope was rove, 
and the nightcap drawed over my 
blessed face!’ 

She put the empty note-case in 
his hand. ‘ You're a fool,’ she said, 
ringing the bell for a servant to 
show him out; ‘ but you’re a stanch 
one, and I wish there were more 
like you.’ 

‘Blast me! I am!’ he muttered, 
adding, as he turned into the wet 
street, and walked on through the 
rain like a man in a dream, ‘ if there 
was more such gals ‘as you maybe 
there’d be more fools like me. It 
would be a rum world then, blessed 
if it wouldn’t! And now it will be 
a whole week afore I shall see her 
again |’ 

Dorothea, clinging to the area- 
railings, even in the imminence of 
discovery had not the heart to leave 
them as he went out. Stupefied, 
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‘bewildered, benumbed, she could 
scarcely believe in the reality of the 
scene she had witnessed. She felt 
it explained much that had lately 
puzzled her exceedingly; but at 
present she was unequal to the task 
of arranging her ideas so as to 
understand the mystery that en- 
veloped her. ; 

Gradually the thunderstorm 
rolled away, the rain cleared off, 
the moon shone out, and Dorothea 
reached her squalid home, drenched, 
cold, weary, and sick at heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
*WANTED—A LADY.’ 


We must go back a few days to 
watch with Dick Stanmore, through 
the sad, sorrowing hours that suc- 
ceeded his stepmother’s ball. I 
trust I have not so described this 
gentleman as to leave an impres- 
sion that he was what young ladies 
call a romantic person. Romance, 
like port wine, after-dinner slum- 
bers, flannel next the skin, and such 
self-indulgences, should be reserved 
as a luxury for after-life; under no 
circumstances must it be permitted 
to impair the efficiency of manhood 
in its prime. Dick Stanmore took 
his punishment with true British 
pluck and pertinacity, It was ‘a 
facer.’ As it could not possibly be 
returned, his instincts prompted 
him to ‘grin and bear it.’ He had 
sustained a ‘severe fall. His first 
impulse was to get up again. None 
the less did nerves thrill, and brain 
spin, with the force and agony of 
the blow. Perhaps the very nature 
that most resists, suffers also the 
most severely from such shocks, as 
a granite wall cracks and splinters 
to the round shot, while an earth- 
work accepts that rushing missile 
with a stolid harmless thud, 

Dick’s composition was at least 
not earthy enough to let him go to 
bed after this recent downfall of his 
hopes. Restless, hurt, sorrowful, 
angry with himself, not her—for his 
nature could be gallantly loyal 
under defeat—sleep was as impos- 
sible as any other occupation re- 
quiring quietude and self-control. 
No. The only thing to be done 
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was to smoke, of course! and then 
to pack up everything he could lay 
hands on, without delay, so as to 
leave London that very morning, 
for any part of England, Europe, or 
the habitable world. All places 
would be alike to him now, only 
the farther from Belgrave Square 
the better. Therefore it was, per- 
haps, that after shamming to break- 
fast, and enduring considerable pain 
in a state of enforced inactivity 
while his servant completed their 
travelling arrangements, he drove 
through this‘ very square, though 
it lay by no means in a direct line 
for the railway station to which he 
was bound. Those who believe in 
ghosts affirm’ that a disembodied 
spirit haunts the place it best loved 
on earth; and what are we but the 
ghosts of our former selves, when 
all that constituted the pith and 
colouring and vitality of our lives 
has passed away? Ah! Lady 
Macbeth’s are not the only white 
hands from which that cruel stain 
can never be removed. There are 
soft éyes and sweet smiles and 
gentle whispers enough in the 
world’ guilty of moral manslaughter 
(I believe the culprits themselves 
call it ‘justifiable homicide’), not 
entirely divested of that malice pre- 
pense which ‘constitutes the crime 
of murder! Happy the victims in 
whom life is not completely ex- 
tinguished, who recover their feet, 
bind up their wounds, and unde- 
terred by a ghastly experience, 
hazard in more encounters, a fresh 
assassination of the heart. Such for- 
titude would have afforded a remedy 
to Dick Stanmore. ‘ Wanted—a 
lady!’ should have been the motto 
emblazoned on his banner if ever 
he turned back into the battle once 
more. Homeopathy, no doubt, is 
the treatment for a malady like 
that which prostrated this hapless 
sufferer,—homceopathy, at first dis- 
trusted, ridiculed, accepted only 
under protest, and in accordance 
with the force of circumstances, the 
exigencies of the position; gradually 
found to soothe, to revive, to ame- 
liorate, till at last it effects a per- 
fect and triumphant cure, nay even 
shows itself powerful enough to 
produce a second attack of the 
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same nature, fierce and virulent 
as the first. But, meanwhile, Dick 
Stanmoro followed the ghost’s ex- 
ample, and drove sadly through 
Belgrave Square, as he told himself, 
for the last—last time! Had he 
been an hour later, just one hour, 
he might have taken away with 
him a subject for considerable spe- 
culation, during his proposed travels 
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Maud Bruce, tripping daintily across 
the path he swept clean, let 
herself into the square gardens, drop- 
ping her glove in the muddy street 
as she took a pass-key from her 
pocket. The crossing - sweeper 

unced at it like a hawk, stuck 

is broom against a lamp-post, and 

hurried round to the other side of 
the square. 

Here Maud appeared at the gate, 
while ‘Gentleman Jim,’ for it was 
none other, returned her glove with- 
out a word through the iron bars. 


in search of distraction. This is 
what he would have seen. 

A good-looking, bad-looking man, 
with dark eyes and hair, sweeping a 
crossing very inefficiently, while he 
watched the adjacent street with an 
air of eager anxiety, foreign to an 
occupation which indeed seems to 
demand unusual ee ~ 4 and 
composure of mind. ntly, 
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* I hardly expected you so soon, 
said Miss Bruce. ‘ My letter could 
only have been posted at five this 
morning.’ 

‘You might ha’ made sure Id 
come that instant, Miss,’ answered 
Jim, his face brightening with ex- 
citement and delight. ‘I knowed 
who ’twas from, well enough, though 
*twas but a line as a man might 
say. I ain’t had it an hour, an’ 
here I am ready an’ willin’ for your 
job, be it what it may!’ 

*You’re a bold fellow I know 
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said Maud, ‘but it’s a desperate 
undertaking. If you don’t like it 
say 80.’ 

Jim swore a horrible oath, and 
then drew his hand across his lips 
as though to wipe away its traces. 
* Look’ee here, Miss,’ he muttered, 
in a hoarse thick whisper. ‘If you 
says to me, Jim, says you, go and 
rob that there church—see now, I’d 


have the wards of the big key, | 


wax, ah! this werry arternoon. 
you says to me, says you, Jim, go 
and cut that there parson’s throat, 
I've gota old knife in my pocket, 
as I wouldn’t want to sharpen afore 
the job was done, and the parson, 
too, for good an’ all !’ 

There was a peculiar in the 
setting on of Maud’s head, especially 
in the firm lines of her mouth and 
chin. Though she looked even 
paler than usual, her rare beauty, 
always somewhat resolute and de- 
fiant in character, never showed to 
greater advan than now. 

‘I won’t speak of reward to you,’ 
she said, very clearly and distinctly, 
‘ though you shall name your own 


_— and be paid at your own time. 
isten—I have an enemy—a bitter 
enemy who threatened me—actually 
dared to threaten me last night— 
who would hesitate at nothing to 
do me an injury.’ 

‘Blast him!’ muttered Jim, fe- 


rociously. ‘ Leave ’un to me, Miss 
—leave ’un to me!’ 

* She took no heed of his interrup- 
tion. ‘That enemy’—she con- 
tinued— must be got out of my 


y. 

The sweat stood on her listener’s 
brow. ‘I understand you, Miss,’ he 
cag mee in a broken voice. ‘It shall 

done.’ 

Over the face this ruffian thought 
too beautiful to be mortal, came a 
stern proud smile. 

‘I forbid that,’ she replied. ‘ For- 
bid it distinctly, and I will be 
obeyed to the very letter. If you 
were to kill this man, I should be 
the first to hand you over to justice. 
Listen. He mast be kept quiet and 
out of the way for something less 
than three weeks. After that, he 
can harm me no more,—I bear him 
no grudge, I wish him no evil—but 
he must be taken away this very 
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afternoon. Every hour might make 
it too late. Can you do this?’ 

Jim pondered. He was an ex- 
perienced criminal. A man with 
certain qualities, which, in the 
honest paths of life, might have 
made him successful, even remark- 
able. In a few seconds he had run 
over his chances, his resources, his 
risk of detection, all the pros and 
cons of the undertaking. He looked 
cheerfuily in her face. 

‘I can, Miss,’ said he, confidently. 
‘I don’t go for to say as it’s a job 
to be done right off, like easy shavin’ 
or taking a dozen of hiseters. But 
it’s to be worked. I'll engage for 
that, and I’m the chap as can 
work it. You conldn’t give me 
no longer than to-day, could ye 
now ?’ 

‘If it’s not done at once, you 
must let it alone,’ was the answer. 

‘Now that’s business,’ replied 
Jim, growing cooler and more self- 

as he reviewed the diffi- 
culties of his enterprise. ‘The party 
being in town, Miss, o’course. You 
may depend on my makin’ of him 
safe before nine o'clock to-night. 
Shall I trouble you for the name 
and address, or will you give mea 
description in full; that will do as 
well ?” 

‘You have seen him,’ she ob- 
served, quietly. ‘On this very 
spot, where I am standing now. 
I walked with him in these gardens 
the first morning you swept our 
crossing. A gentleman in a frock 
coat, with a bunch of flowers at his 
buttonhole. Do you remember? 

Did he remember? Why the 
man’s figure, features, every detail 
of his dress, was photographed on 
Jim’s heart. 

‘No need to tell me his name, 
Miss,’ was the answer. ‘I knows 
him as well as I knows these here 
old shoes o’ mine. I’ve had my eye 
on him ever since. I can tell you 
when he goes out, when he comes 
in, where he takes his meals. I 
could lay my hand on him im any 
part of this here town at two hours’ 
notice. Make yourself easy, Miss. 
Your job’s as good as done, and 
some day you'll see me again, Miss, 
won't you? And—and you'll 
thank me kindly, perhaps, when 
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fe off your mind for good and 
all!’ 


‘ You shall come and tell me the 
particulars,’ answered Miss Bruce, 
with a gracious smile that seemed 
to flood him in sunshine, ‘ when 
the thing is finished. And now I 
ought to be at home again, but 
before I go, understand plainly, 
to-morrow will be too late!’ 

Jim was deep in thought. ‘The 
bird might be shy, Miss,’ said he, 
after a pause. ‘Some on em’s easy 
scared, an’ this doesn’t seem like a 
green one, not a bit of it. Sup- 
posin’ as he won’t be ’ticed, Miss. 
There’s only one way, then !’ 

For a moment she felt a keen 
stab of compunction, but remem- 
bering the stake she ventured, 
nerved herself to resist the pang. 
This was no time for child’s play, 
for a morbid sensitiveness, for weak 
indulgence of the feelings. 

‘Tell him you have a message 
from me, from Miss bruce,’ she 
replied, firmly. ‘It will lead him 
anywhere.’ 

Jim looked as if he would rather 
set about the business in any other 
way; nevertheless, he was keenly 
alive to the efficiency of so tempting 
a bait, reflecting, at the same time, 
with a kind ‘of awe on Mr. Ryfe’s 
temerity in affronting such a cha- 
racter as this. 

Another hurried sentence. A 
light in Jim’s eyes, like that with 
which a dog receives directions 
from its master—a gesture such 
as dismisses the same dog im- 
periously to its kennel, and Miss 
Bruce walked quietly home to her 
music and her embroidery, while 
the crossing-sweeper, recovering 
his broom, hurried off in another 
direction to commence operations 
against the unsuspecting Tom Ryfe. 

That gentleman’s feelings, as he 
sat in his, uncle’s office the morning 
after Mrs. Stanmore’s ball, were of 
no enviable nature. Malice, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness might in- 
deed sufficiently describe the frame 
of mind in which he went about his 
daily business, unfortunately on the 
present occasion an affair of such 
mere routine as in no way to dis- 
tract his attention from his sorrows 
and his wrongs. 
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‘She has dared me,’ thought he, 
poring over a deed he knew by 
heart, and of which his eye only 
took in the form and outward sem- 
blance—‘ challenged me to do my 
worst, and herself declared it is to 
be war to the knife. Oh! Maud, 
Maud,—how could you?—how could 
you? Was it not enough to have 
wound yourself round my heart— 
to have identified yourself with my 
hopes, my ambition, my manhood, 
my very existence, and then with 
one turn of your hand to have de- 
stroyed them, each and all, but you 
must add insult to injury—must 
scorn and trample on me as well? 
Some men may stand this sort of 
treatment—I won’t. I have a pull 
over you. Ah! I’m notsucha fool, 
after all, perhaps, as you thought! 
I have it, and hang me, but Tl 
make use of it! You have blasted 
my life, and thought it good fun, no 
doubt. I'll see if I can’t give tit- 
for-tat, and spoil your little game, 
my haughty lady, with your white 
face and your cursed high-handed 
airs. Yet, how I loved them—how 
I loved them! Must I never see a 
woman again without that queenly 
beauty coming between me and my 
share of happiness? What right. 
had you to destroy my whole future? 
And I would have been so different 
if you had cared forme. I might 
have made a better gentleman than 
any of them. As for that empty- 
headed cousin (to be sure you’ve 
thrown him over, too, and I hope he 
feels it to his marrow), and that 
swaggering lord, can they care for 
you like did? Would they have 
worked as hard to please you, and 
sat up night after night, as I have 
done, poring over papers to see you 
righted ?—and why am I to be sacri- 
ficed to such men as these? I won't 
be sacrificed! No—by Heavens! 
I’ve done my best for you hitherto, 
Miss Bruce, and you've dared me 
now to do my worst. I shall rather 
astopish you, I think, when you 
learn what that worst is. Cnrse 
you! Tllhave nomercy. Iflam 
to suffer, I’ll take care not to suffer 
meekly and alone. It’s my turn 
now, my lady, as, before twelve 
hours are out, you shall know to 
your cost.’ 
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Mr. Ryfe, you see, was sadly 
wanting in that first element of 
chivalry which establishes the 
maxim that ‘a woman can do no 
wrong.’ This ear ai when acted 
up to in its fullest sense, is conve- 
nient, no doubt, and beneficial to us 
all. It involves free trade on the 
broadest basis, sweeping away much 
of the selfishness and morbid senti- 
mentality that constitute the super- 
stition we call Love. She has a per- 
fect right to change her mind—bless 
her! why shouldn't she? And so, 
no doubt, have you! Ring for fresh 
cards, cut again for partners, and so 
sit merrily down to another rubber. 
Thus, too, you will learn to play 
the game cautiously and with 
counters, saving both your temper 
and your gold. It may be you will 
miss the excitement of real gam- 
bling, finding the pastime so weari- 
some, that you are fain to leave off 
and go to bed. Whatever you do, 
retire with a good grace. It is but 
a choice of evils. Perhaps you had 
better be bored than miserable, and 
if less exciting, it is surely less pain- 
ful to stifle listless yawns, than 
to crush down the ery of a wilful, 
wounded heart. 

Mr. Ryfe, however, I consider 

ectly inexcusable in the course 

e chose to adopt. Self-sacrifice is, 

of all others, the quality by which, 

in questions of feeling, the true gold 

is to be distinguished from the 

false. But Tom had no idea of such 
generous immolation—not he. 

Hour after hour, poring over the 
deeds of which he never read a line, 
he raged and chafed and came to a 
determination at last. 

He had thought of writing to Lord 
Bearwarden, in his own name, warn- 
ing him, as a true friend, of the lady’s 
antecedents who was about to be- 
come his lordship’s bride, enclosing, 
at the same time, a copy of her pro- 
mise to himself; for, with profes- 
sional caution, he reflected that the 
original had better not pass out of 
his hands. Then, he argued, if his 
lordship could only see with his own 
eyes the treasured lines in her well- 
known handwriting, by which Miss 
Bruce had bound herself in all 
honour to the lawyer’s clerk, that 
nobleman must readily, and of 
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necessity, hold himself absolved 
from any engagement he might 
have contracted with her, and per- 
ceive at once the folly and impro- 
priety of making such a woman his 
wife. Yes—Lord Bearwarden should 
read the letter itself. He would 
obtain a personal interview that very 
evening, when the latter dressed for 
dinner. There would thus be no 
necessity for trusting the important 
document out of his own possession, 
while at the same time he could him- 
self adopt a tone of candour and high 
feeling, calculated to make a strong 
impression on sucha true gentleman 
as his friend. 

He took Miss Bruce’s promise 
from the safe in which he kept it 
locked up, and hid it carefully in 
his breast-pocket: Then, looking at 
his watch, and finding it was time 
to leave his office for the West-end, 
heaped his papers together, bundled 
them into the safe, and prepared to 
depart. 

Walking moodily down stairs, he 
was waylaid by Dorothea, who, 
sluicing the steps with dirty water 
under pretence of cleaning them, 
thus held, as it were, the key of the 
position, and so had him at com- 
mand. It surprised him not a little 
that she should desist from her 
occupation to request an interview. 

‘Can I speak to you for a moment, 
Mr. Thomas?’ said she. ‘It’s pri- 
vate, and it’s particular.’ 

The amount of pressure put on 
Dorothea ere she consented to the 
job now in hand it is not for me to 
estimate. Her Jim was a man of 
unscrupulous habits and desperate 
resources. It is probable that she 
had been subjected to the influences 
of affection, sentiment, and intimida- 
tion, perhaps even physical force. 
I cannot tell, my business is only 
with results. 

There was no escaping, even had 
Mr. Ryfe been so inclined, for Doro- 
thea’s person, pail, and scrubbing- 
brushes defended the whole width of 
the staircase. 

‘It’s strange, Mr. Thomas,’ she 
continued, pushing the hair off her 
face. ‘Lor! I was that frightened 
and that surprised, as you might 
have ’eard my ‘eart beatin’ like car- 
pets. Who she may be, an’ wot she 
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may be, I know no more than the 
dead. But her words was these— 
I'm tellin’ you her werry words—If 
you can make sure of seeing Mr. Ryfe, 
says she, that’s you, Mr. Thomas, 
any time afore to-night, says she, 
tell him, as I must have a word with 
him in priwate atween him and me 
this werry evening, or it would have 
been better for both of us, poor 
things, says she, if we'd ’a never 
been born !’ 

Tom Ryfe stared. 

‘What do you mean?’ he said. 
‘Am I to understand that the—the 
lady who spoke to you was desirous 
of an interview with me here in 
chambers, or where?’ 

‘ An’ a born lady she is an’ were !’ 
answered Dorothea, incoherent, and 
therefore in the acute lawyer’s opi- 
nion more likely to be telling the 
truth. ‘A beautiful lady, too, tall, 
and pale, ’aughty and ‘andsome— 
(Tom started —dressed in alf- 
mourning, with a black-and-white 
parasol in her’and. It’s to see you 
priwate, Mr. Thomas, as she bade 
me to warn of you. To-night at 
height in the Birdcage Walk, with- 
out fail, says she, for it’s life and 
death as is the matter, or marriage, 
says she, which is sometimes wuss 
nor both.’ 

Dorothea then removed herself, 
her pail, and her scrubbing-brushes 
to one side, as though inviting him 
to follow out his assignation without 
delay. 

‘ I ask yer pardon,’ said she, ‘ Mr. 
Thomas, if I done wrong. But the 
young lady she seemed so anxious 
and aggrawated-like. No offence, 
sir, I ’umbly ‘ope, and she guy’ me 
’alf a sovereign. 

‘And I'll give you another,’ ex- 
claimed Tom, placing a coin of that 
value in Dorothea’s damp hot hand. 
‘ The Birdcage Walk, at eight. And 
it’s past six now. Thank you, Doro- 
thea. I’ve no doubt it’s all right. 
T’ll start at once.’ 

Leaving Gray’s Inn, the warm 
tears filled his eyes to think he had 
80 misjudged her. Evidently she 
was in some difficulty, some compli- 
cation; she had no opportunity of 
confiding to him, and hence her 
apparent heartlessness, the, incon- 
sistency of her conduct which he 
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had been unable to understand. 
Obviously she loved him still, and 
the conviction filled him with rap- 
ture, all the more thrilling and in- 
tense for his late misgivings. 

He pulled her written promise 
from his pocket, and kissed it pas- 
sionately, reading it over and over 
again in the fading light. A prayer 
rose from heart to lip for the woman 
he loved, while he looked up to the 
crimson glories of the western sky. 
Do such prayers fall back in the 
form of curses on the heads of those 
who betray, haunting them in their 
sorrows—at their need—worst of all 
in their supreme moments of happi- 
ness and joy? God forbid! Rather 
let us believe that, true to their 
heaven-born nature, they are bless- 
ings for those who give and those 
who receive. 

Some two hours later, Tom Ryfe 
found himself pacing to and fro, 
under the trees in the Birdcage 
Walk, with a happier heart, though 
it beat so fast, than had been within 
his waistcoat for weeks. 

It was getting very dark, and even 
beneath the gas-lamps it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish the figure of man 
or woman, flitting through the —_ 
shadows cast by trees still thick wi 
their summer foliage. Tom, peer- 
ing anxiously into the obscure, could 
make out nothing but a policeman, 
a foot-guardsman with a clothes- 
basket, and a drunken slattern car- 
rying her baby upside-down. 

He was growing anxious. Big 
Ben’s booming tones had already 
warned him it was a quarter-past 
eight, when, suddenly, so close to 
him he could almost touch it, 
loomed the figure of a woman. 

‘Miss Bruce,” he exclaimed— 
* Maud—is it you?’ 

Turning his own body, so as to 
take advantage of a dim ray from 
the nearest gaslight, he was aware 
that the woman, shorter and stouter 
than Miss Bruce, had muffled her- 
self in a cloak, and was closely 
veiled. 

‘You have a letter—a message,’ 
he continued in a whisper. ‘It’s al 
right. I’m the party you expected 
to meet—here—at eight—under the 
trees.’ 


‘And wot the —— are you at 
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with my missus under the trees?’ 
growled a brutal voice over his 
shoulder, while Tom felt he was 
helplessly pinioned by a pair of 
strong arms from behind, that 
crushed and bruised him like iron. 
Ere he could twist his hands free to 
show fight, which he meant to do 
eg! fiercely, he found himself baf- 

blinded, suffocated, by a hand- 
kerchief thrust into his face, while a 
one. pungent, yet not altogether 
unpleasant flavour of ether filled 
eyes, mouth, and nostrils, till it 
permeated to his very lungs. Then 
with every pulsation of the blood 
Big Ben seemed to be striking inside 
his brain, till something gave way 
with a great whizz! like the main- 
spring of a watch, and Tom Ryfe 
was perfectly quiet ‘and comfortable 
henceforth. 

Five minutes afterwards a belated 
bricklayer lounging home with his 
mate observed two persons, man 
and woman, supporting between 
them a limp, helpless figure, ob- 
viously incapable of sense or motion. 
Said the bricklayer, ‘ a a stiff- 
un, Bill, to all ap 

‘ Stiff-un be d—d!” mieted Bill; 
Ly only jolly drank. I wish I 

s too!’ 


"The bricklayer seemed a man of 
reflection; for halfa mile or so he 
held his peace, then, with a back- 
ward nod of the head, to indicate 
his meaning, observed solemnly— 

‘I wouldn't take that chap’s head- 
ache when he comes to, no, not to 
be as jolly drunk as he is this minnit 
—I wouldn’t! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE COMING QUEEN.’ 
* And whenever she comes she will find me 
waiting 
To do her homage—my queen—my queen ! 
How many an aspiring heart has 
breathed the high, chivalrous senti- 
ment, never before so touchingly 
expressed, as in the words of thi 
beautiful song? How many a gal- 
lant, generous nature has desired 
with unspeakable longing to lay its 
wealth of loyalty and devotion at 
her feet who is to prove the coming 
queen of its affections, the ladye at 
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its love? And for how many is the 
unwavering worship, the unfailin 
faith, the venture of wealth an 
honour, the risk of life and limb, 
right royally rewarded according to 
its merits and its claim ? 

I am not sure that implicit belief, 
unquestioning obedience, are the 
qualities most esteemed by those 
illustrious personages on whom they 
are lavished; and I think that the 
rebel who sends in his adhesion on 
his own terms is sometimes treated 
with more courtesy and considera- 
tion than the stanch vassal whose 
fidelity remains unaffected by cold- 
ness, ingratitude, or neglect. 

Dick Stanmore, reading in the 
‘Morning Post’ an eloquent account 
of Viscount en’s marriage 
to Miss Bruce, with the festivities 
consequent thereon, felt that he had 
sadly wasted his loyalty, if indeed 
this lady were the real sovereign to 
whom the homage of his heart was 
due. He began now to entertain 
certain misgivings on that score. 
What if he had over-estimated his 
own admiration and the force of her 
attractions? Perhaps his real queen 
had not come to him afterall. It 
might be she was advancing even 
now in her maiden majesty, as yet 
unseen, but shedding before her a 
soft and mellow radiance, a tender 
quiver of light and warmth, like 
that which flushes the horizon at 
the break of a summer's day. 

His dark hour had been cold and 
dismal enough. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in the confession. 
Dick suffered severely, as every 
manly nature must er when de- 
ceived by a woman. He did not 
blame the woman—why should he? 
but he felt that a calamity had be- 
fallen him, the heaviest of his young 
experience, and he bore it as best 
he might. 

* Calum non animum’ is a very old 
proverb: his first impulse, no doubt, 
was to change the scene, and seek 
under other skies an altered frame 
of mind, in defiance of Horace and 
his worldly wisdom so rarely at 
fault. In these days a code of be- 
haviour has been established by 
society to meet every eventuality of 
life. When your fortunes are im- 
paired you winter at Rome; when 
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your liver is affected you travel in 
Germany ; when your heart is broke 
you start at once for India. There 
is something unspeakably soothing, 
I imagine, in the swing of an ele- 
phant as he crashes through jungle, 
beating it out for tigers; something 
consolatory to wounded feelings in 
the grin of a heavy old tusker, lum- 
bering along, half sulky, half de- 
fiant, winking a little blood-red eye 
at the pig-sticker, pushing his Arab 
to speed with a loose rein ere he 
delivers the meditated thrust that 
shall win first spear. Snipe, too, 
killed by the despairing lover while 
standing in a paddy-field up to his 
knees in water, with a tropical sun 
beating on his head, to be eaten 
afterwards in military society, not 
undiluted by pale ale and brandy- 
pawnee, afford a relief to the finer 
feelings of his nature as delightful 
as it is unaccountable; while those 
more adventurous spirits who, pene- 
trating far into the mountainous 
regions of the north-west frontier, 
persecute the wild sheep or the 
eland, and even make acquaintance 
with the lordly ibex ‘ rocketing’ 
down from crag to crag, breaking 
the force and impetus of his leap 
by alighting on horns and forehead, 
would seem to gain in their life of 
hardship and adventure an immu- 
nity from the ‘common evil’ which 
lasts them well into middle age. 
Dick Stanmore’s first impulse, 
therefore, was to secure a berth in 
the P. and O. steamerat once. Then 
he reflected that it would not be a 
bad plan to stop at Constantinople— 
one of the Egean islands, Messina 
—or, indeed, why go farther than 
Marseilles? If you come to that, 
Paris was the very place for a short 
visit. A man might spend a fort- 
night there pleasantly enough, even 
in the hot weather, and it would be 
a complete change; the eventual 
result of these deliberations being 
a resolve to go down and look after 
his landed property in the West of 
England. P believe that in this de- 
termination Mr. Stanmore showed 
more wisdom than his friends had 
hitherto given him credit for 4 
sessing. At his own place he had 
his own affairs to interest him, a 
good deal of business to attend to, 
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above all, constant opportunities of 
doing good. This it is, I fancy, 
which constitutes the real pith and 
enjoyment of a country gentleman’s 
life—which imparts zest and flavour 
to the marking of trees, the setting 
of trimmers, the shooting of par- 
tridges, nay, even to the joyous ex- 
citement of fox-hunting itself. 

This, too, is a wondrous salve for 
such wounds as those under which 
Dick Stanmore was now smarting. 
The very comparison of our own 
sorrows with those of others has a 
tendency to decrease their propor- 
tions and diminish their importance. 
How can I prate of my cut finger in 
presence of your broken leg? and 
how utterly ridiculous would have 
seemed Mr. Stanmore’s sentimental 
sorrows to one of his own labourers 
keeping a wife and half-a-dozen 
children on eleven shillings a week? 

In the whole moral bm agnor 
there is no anodyne like duty, sweet- 
ened with a little charity towards 
your neighbours. Amusement and 
dissipation simply aggravate the 
evil. Personal danger, while its 
excitement braces nerve and intel- 
lect for the time, is gn overpowerful 
stimulant for the imagination, and 
leaves a reaction sadly softening to 
the heart. Successful ambition, 
gratified vanity, what are these 
with none to share the triumph ? 
But put the sufferer through a 
steady course of daily duties, en- 
grossing in their nature, stupefying 
in the monotony of their routine, 
and insensibly, while his attention 
is distracted from Self and selfish 
feelings, he gathers strength, day by 
day, till at last he is able to look 
his sorrow in the face, and fight it 
fairly, as he would any other honour- 
able foe. The worst is over then, 
and victory a mere question of time. 

So Dick Stanmore, setting to work 
with a will, found sleep and appetite 
and bodily strength come back ra- 
pidly enough. He had moments of 

in, no doubt, particularly when 

e woke in the morning. Also at 
intervals during the day, when the 
breeze sighed through his woods, or 
the sweet-briar’s fragrance stole on 
his senses more heavily than usual. 
Once, when a gipsy-girl blessed his 
handsome face, adding, in the fer- 
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vour of her gratitude, a thousand 
good wishes for ‘ the lass he loved, 
as must love him dear, sure-lie !'"— 
but for very shame he could have 
cried like a child. 

Such relapses, however, were of 
rarer occurrence every week. It 
was not long before he told himself 
that he had been through the worst 
of his ordeal, and could meet Lady 
Bearwarden now without looking 
like a fool. In this more rational 
frame of mind Mr. Stanmore arrived 
in London on business at that period 
of settled weather and comparative 
stagnation called by tradesmen the 
‘dead time of year,’ and found his 
late-acquired philosophy put some- 
what unexpectedly to the proof. 

He was staring at a shop-window 
in Oxford Street, studying, indeed, 
the print of a patent mowing- 
machine, but thinking, I fear, more 
of past scenes in certain well-lit 
rooms, on slippery floors, than of 
the velvet lawns at home, when a 
barouche drew up to the kerb-stone 
with such trampling of hoofs, such 
pulling about of horses’ mouths, 
such a jerk and vibration of the 
whole concern, as denoted a smart 
carriage with considerable preten- 
sion, a body-coachman of no ordi- 
nary calibre. Dick turned sharply 
round, and there, noi five yards off, 
was the pale face, proud, dreamy, 
and beautiful as of old. Had she 
seen him? He hardly knew, for he 
was sick at heart, growing white to 
his very lips—he, a strong healthy 
man, with as much courage as his 
neighbours. Horribly ashamed of 
himself he felt. And well he might 
be! but with more wisdom than he 
had hitherto shown, he made a 
snatch at his hat, and took refuge 
in immediate retreat. 

It was his only chance. How, in- 
deed, could he have met her man- 
fully and with dignity, while every 
nerve and fibre quivered at her pre- 
sence? How endure the shame of 
betraying in his manner that he 
loved her very dearly still? It gave 
him, indeed, a sharp and cruel pang, 
to think that it had come to this— 
that the face he had so worshipped 
lie must now fly from like a culprit 
—that for his own sake, in sheer self- 
defence, he must avoid her presence, 
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as if he had committed against her 
some deadly injury—against her, for 
whom, even now, he would wil- 
lingly have laid down his life! Poor 
Dick! he little knew, but it was the 
last pang he was destined to feel 
from his untoward attachment, and 
it punished him far more severely 
than he deserved. 

Blundering hastily up a by-street, 
he ran into the very arms of a gen- 
tleman who had turned aside to 
apply a latch-key at the door of 
a rambling, unfurnished - looking 
house, sadly in want of paint, white- 
wash, and general repair. The gen- 
tleman, with an exclamation of de- 
light, put both hands on Mr. Stan- 
more’s shoulders. 

‘This is a piece of luck!’ ex- 
claimed the latter. ‘ Why, it’s “old 
Sir Simon the King!”’ 

His mind reverted insensibly to 
the pleasant Oxford days, and he 
used a nickname universally be- 
stowed on his friend by the men of 
his college. 

‘And what can you be doing here 
at this time of year?’ asked Simon. 
‘In the first place, how came you to 
be in London? In the second, how 
did you ever get so far along Oxford 
Street? In the third, being here, 
won’t you come up to the painting- 
room? I'll show you my sketches ; 
T'll give you some *baccy—I haven’t 
forgot Iffey Lock and your vile 
habit of stopping to drink. I can 
even supply you with beer! We’ll 
have a smoke, and a talk over old 
times.’ 

‘ Willingly,’ answered Dick, de- 
clining the beer, however, on the 
plea that such potations only went 
well with boating or cricket, and 
followed the painter upstairs into 
an exceedingly uncomfortable room, 
of which the principal object of fur- 
niture seemed to be an easel, bearing 
a sketch, apparently to be trans- 
ferred hereafter into some unfinished 
picture. 

Dick was in no frame of mind to 
converse upon his own affairs; ac- 
cepting the proffered cigar, and 
taking,the only seat in the place, he 
preferred listening to his friend, who 
got to work at once, and talked dis- 
jointedly while he painted. 

* I can’t complain,’ said Simon, in 
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answer to the other’s questions con- 
cerning his prosperity and success. 
‘I was always a plodding sort of , 
fellow, as you remember. Not a 
genius—I don’t think I’ve the divine 
gift. Sometimes I hope it may 
come. I’ve worked hard, I grant 


you—very hard, but I’ve had extra- 


re) luck—marvellous! What 
do you think of that imp’s tail?— 
Isn’t it a trifle too long ?” 

‘Tm no judge of imps,’ answered 
Dick. ‘He’s horribly ugly. Go on 
about yourself.’ 

* Well, as I was saying,’ continued 
Simon, foreshortening his imp the 
while, ‘my luck has been wonder- 
ful. It all began with you. Ifyou 
hadn’t gone fishing there, I should 
never have seen Norway. If I 
hadn’t seen it I couldn’t have painted 
it.’ 

‘ I’m not sure that follows,’ inter- 
rupted Dick. 

* Well, I shouldn’t have painted it, 
then,’ resumed the artist. ‘And the 
credit I got for those Norway 
sketches was perfectly absurd. I 
see their faults now. They’re cold 
and crude, and one or two are quite 
contrary to the first principles of 
art. I should like to paint them all 
over again. But still, if I hadn’t 
been to Norway, I shouldn’t be here 
now.’ 

‘No more should I,’ observed 
Dick, puffing out a volume of smoke. 
‘I should have been “marry-ed to 
@ mermy-ed” by this time, if you 
had shown a oy md devotion to 
your art, and the customary indif- 
ference to your friend.’ 

‘ Oh! that was nothing,’ said the 
painter, blushing. ‘Any other fel- 
low could have pulled you out just 
as well. I say, Stanmore, how jolly 
it was over there! Those were happy 
days. And yet I don’t wish to have 
them back again—do you?’ 

Dick sighed and held his peace. 
For him it seemed that the light 
heart and joyous carelessness of that 
bright youthful time was gone, 
never to come again. 

*I have learned so much since 
then,’ continued Simon, putting a 
little grey into his imp’s muzzle, 
‘and unlearned so much, too, which 
is better still. Mannerism, Stan- 
more, — mannerism is the great 
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enemy of art. Now I'll explain 
what I mean in two words. In the 
first place, you observe the light 
from that chink streaming down on 
my imp’s back—well, in the pic- 
ture, you know——’ 

* Where is the picture? exclaimed 
Dick, whose cigar was finished, and 
who had no scruples in thus unce- 
remoniously interrupting a profés- 
sional lecture which previous expe- 
rience told him might be wearisome. 
‘ Let’s see it! Let's see all the pic- 
tures. Illustration’s better than 
argument, and I can’t understand 
anything unless it’s set before me in 
bright colours, under my very nose.” 

Good-natured Simon desisted from 
his occupation at once, and began 
lifting picture after picture, as they 
stood in layers against the wall, to 
place them in a favourable light for 
the inspection of his friend. Many 
and discursive were his criticisms on 
these, the progressive results of eye, 
and hand, and brain, improving 
every day. Here the drawing was 
faulty, there the tints were coarse. 
This betrayed mannerism, that 
lacked power, and in a very ambi- 
tious landscape enriched with wood, 
water, and mountain, a patchy sky 
spoiled the effect of the whole. 

Nevertheless it seemed that he 
was himself not entirely dissatisfied 
with his work, and whenever his 
friend ventured on the diffident 
criticism of an amateur, Simon de- 
monstrated at great length that 
each fault, as he pointed it out, was 
in truth asingular merit and, beauty 
in the picture. 

Presently, with a face of increased 
importance, he moved a large oblong 
canvas from its hiding-place, to 
prop it artistically at such an angle 
as showed the lights and shades of 
its finished portion to the best ad- 
vantage. Then he fell back a couple 
of paces, contemplating it in silence 
with his head on one side, and so 
waited for his friend’s opinion. 

But Dick was mute. Something 
in this picture woke up the pain of 
a recent wounc. festering in his 
heart, and yet through all the 
smart and tingling came a strange 
sensation of relief, like that’ with 
which a styptic salves a sore. 

‘What do you think of it? asked 
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the artist. ‘I want your candid 
opinion, Stanmore—im ial—un- 
prejudiced—I tell you. I hope 
great things from it. I believe it 
far and away the best I’ve painted 
yet. Look ‘into the work. Oh! it 
will stand inspection. You might 
examine it with a microscope. Then, 
the conception, eh? And the draw- 
ing’s not amiss. A ‘little more this 
way. You catch the outline of his 
eyebrow, with the turn of the Rhy- 
mer’s head.’ 

‘ Hang the Rhymer's head!’ replied 
Dick, ‘I don’t care about it. I 
won’t look at it. I can’t look at it, 
man, with such a woman as that in 
the picture. Old boy! you’vye won 
immortality at last!’ 

But Simon’s face fell. ‘That's a 
great fault, he answered, gravely. 
* The details, though kept down as 
accessaries to the whole, should yet 
be worked out so carefully as to 
possess individual merit of their 
own. I see though. I see how 
to remedy the defect you have 
suggested. I can easily bring him 
out by darkening the shadows _ of 
the background. Then, this fairy 


at his elbow is paltry, and too near 


him besides. I shall paint her 
out altogether. She takes the eye 
off my principal figures, and breaks 
that grand line of light pouring in 
from the morning sky. Don’t you 
think so? 

But Dick gave no answer. With 
feverish thirst and longing, he was 
drinking in the beauty of the Fairy 
Queen. And had not Simon Per- 
kins been the dullest of observers 
and the ‘least conceited of painters, 
he must have felt intensely flattered 
by the effect of his work. 

* So you like her,’ said he, after a 
oe during which, in truth, he 

been considering whether he 
should not paint out the intrusive 
fairy that very afternoon. 

‘ Like her!’ replied the other. 
‘It’s the image of the most beautiful 
face I ever saw in my life. Only 
it’s softer—and even more beautiful. 
T'll tell you what, old fellow, put a 
price on that picture, and I’ll have 
it, cost what it may! Only you 
must give me a little time,’ added 
Dick, somewhat ruefully, reflecting 
that he had spent a good deal of 
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money lately, and rent-day was still 
a long way off. 

Simon smiled. ‘I wonder what 
you'd think of the original,’ said 
he. ‘The model who sits to me 
for my Fairy Queen? I can tell 
you that face on the canvas is no 
more to be compared to hers than 
Iam to Velasquez. And yet—Ve- 
lasquez must have been a beginner 
once.’ 

‘I don’t believe there’s such a 
woman—two such women in Lon- 
don,’ replied his friend, correcting 
himself. ‘I can hardly imagine 
such eyes, such an expression. 
It’s what the fellows who write 
poetry call “the beauty of a dream,” 
and I'll never say poetry is non- 
sense again. No, that’s neither 
more nor less than an imaginary 
angel, Simon. Simply—an impos- 
sible duck !’ 

‘Would you like to see her?’ 
asked the painter, langhing. ‘She'll 
be here in five minutes. I do be- 
lieve that’s her step on the stairs 
now.’ 

A strange, wild hope, thrilled 
through Dick Stanmore’s heart. 
Could it be ible that Lady 
Bearwarden had employed his friend 
to paint her likeness in this fancy 
picture, perhaps under a feigned 
name, and was she coming to take 
her sitting now ? 

All his stoicism, all his philosophy 
vanished on the instant. He would 
remain where he was though he 
should die for it. Oh! to see her— 
to be in the same room with her— 
to look in her eyes, and hear her 
voice once more! 

A gown rustled. A light step 
was heard—the door opened, and 
a sweet laughing voice rung out 
its greeting to the painter, from the 
threshold. 

* So late, Simon! Shameful, isn’t 
it? But I've got all they wanted. 
Such bargains! I suppose nobody 
ever did so much shopping in so 
short a——’ 

She caughtsight of Dick—stopped 
—blushed—and made a very fasci- 
nating little curtsey as they were 
formally introduced, but next time 
she spoke, the merriment had gone 
out of her voice. It had become 
more staid, more formal, and its 
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deeper, fuller tones, reminded him 
painfully of Mand. 

Yes. Had he not known Lady 
Bearwarden so well, he thought it 
would have been quite possible for 
him to have mistaken this beautiful 
young lady for that faithless peeress. 
The likeness was extraordinary! 
ridiculous! Not that he felt the 
least inclined to laugh—the fea- 
tures were absolutely the same, and 
a certain backward gesture of the 
head, a certain trick of the mouth 
and chin were identical with the 
manner of Lady Bearwarden, in 
those merry days that seemed so 
long ‘ago now, when she had been 
Maud Bruce. Only Miss Algernon’s 
face had a softness,a kindly trust- 
ful expression, he never remem- 
bered on the other; and her large 
pleading eyes seemed as if they 
could neither kindle with anger 
nor harden to freezing glances of 
scorn. 

As for the Fairy Queen, he looked 
from the picture to its original, and 
felt constrained to admit that, won- 
drously beautiful as he had thought 
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its likeness on canvas, the face be- 
fore him was infinitely superior to 
the painter’s fairest and most che- 
rished work. 

Dick went away of course almost 
immediately, though sorely against 
his will. Contrary to her wont, 
Miss Algernon, who was rather a 
mimic, and full of fun, neither imi- 
tated the gestures nor ridiculed the 
bearing of this chance visitor. ‘She 
had not observed him much,’ she 
said, when taxed by Simon with 
this unusual forbearance. This was 
false. But ‘she might know him 
again, perhaps, if they met.’ This, 
Ti ine, was true! 

And Dick, wending his way back 
to his hotel, buried in thought, 
passed, without recognizing it, the 
spot where he met Lady Bear- 
warden one short hour ago. He 
was pondering, no doubt, on the 
face he had just seen—on its truth, 
its purity, its fresh innocent mirth, 
its dazzling beauty, more perhaps 
than on its extraordinary likeness to 
hers who had brought him the one 
great misfortune of his life. 
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THE TRADE IN LOCKS. 


HERE are ‘ locks and locks ’—to 
adopt the favourite formula of 
the day—and it is not of the patents 
of Chubb, Bramah, or Hobbs, or of 
tumbler, safety, detector, or other 
mechanical fastenings, that we are 
about to speak. It is of the ‘hya- 
cinthine locks’ alluded to by Milton, 
and more especially of those bor- 
rowed tresses which women now- 
a-days covet to that degree as to 
make one think that, like Samson, 
all their power lay in their hair. 

Does any one believe that all 
that has beon written by moralists 
and censors and medical men to 
boot, during the past two or three 
years, against the practice of wear- 
ing false hair—that all the horrible 
stories which have been told about 
chignons being made of hair cut 
from corpses—or the terrible reve- 
lations which have been made re- 
specting ‘ gregarines’ and other pa- 
rasites, or even the recent threat of 
the Bishop of New Jersey not -to 
lay his episcopal hands on the 
heads of young ladies who present 
themselves before him to be con- 
firmed in borrowed tresses—has 
caused one false chignon, repentir, 
cachefolie, téte-et-point, or Alexan- 
dria curl the less to be worn? The 
trade in hair is as flourishing as 
ever, and the choicer samples still 
command exceptional prices. One 
of the largest Paris dealers still 
finds customers for his blonde ardent 
chignon at 1,500 francs, although 
silk counterfeits are common enough 
in all the passementerie shops for as 
little as ninety centimes. 

Every one knows by this time 
that the bulk of the false natural 
hair worn in the British Isles is 
imported from France, for with us 
the very poorest never sell their 
hair, excepting the canny Scots, who 
supply the Paris market with the 
best red and flaxen hair. France, 
by this time, must send us about 
60,000/, annually, still what is this 
among the five million women given 
to plaiting and tireing their hair— 
positively less than threepence per 
head—a mere bagatelle for such as- 
tounding results. It is Brittany 


that sends the largest supplies of 
human hair to the Paris market. 
‘Since the Roman conquest,’ writes 
Chateaubriand, ‘the Gallic women 
have always sold their blond locks 
to deck brows less adorned. My 
Breton compatriots still resign them- 
selves to be clipped on certain fair 
days, when they exchange the na- 
tural covering of their heads for an 
India handkerchief’ 

Happening to alight on the above 
passage in a volume of Chateau- 
briand’s Memoirs, which I found 
lying about the hotel at Combourg, 
where I chanced to be on the eve of 
the 4th of September last—the day 
of the famous fair called the An- 
gevine, held, as Chateaubriand tells 
us, in ‘the meadow of the lake,’ 
though the road to Rennes now 
separates lake and meadow — I 
strolled in the direction of the 
chateau, of which and of the 
gloomy life of its inmates Chateau- 
briand has left us such a vivid de- 
scription, to see the preparations for 
the morrow’s féte. In the meadow 
referred to, and along the high road 
adjoining, I came upon a sort of 
camp. Carts and waggons half un- 
loaded, horses tethered to stakes 
fixed in the ground, canvas tents 
and little booths in course of erec- 
tion; with hammers constantly 
rapping, children gamboling and 
squalling, and caldrons, suspended 
over crackling wood fires, steaming 
and smoking. Among the objects 
that were being unpacked and piled 
up pell-mell on all sides were an 
abundance of common household 
utensils, knives, pottery, wooden 
shoes, felt hats, drapery goods, 
printed cottons, religious trinkets, 
and cheap jewellery, but I looked 
in vain for the foulards and the 
corahs for which the Breton girls 
bartered alike their fair and raven 
locks with equal readiness. 

Next day I visited the fair when 
the crowd was at its height, and 
explored all the stalls in the meadow 
and by the roadside in vain search 
after those shearers of young girls’ 
tresses, respecting whom I felt some 
curiosity since reading the foregoing 
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in Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. 
Arrived at the outskirts of the fair, 
at the wings of the spectacle in fact, 
I noticed under a wide-spreading 
walnut-tree, and partially hidden 
behind a large crockery stall, as 
though the spot had been selected 
as affording a certain degree of 
privacy, a hooded cart half filled 
with packages, its shafts resting 
on the ground, and a lean horse, 
fastened to one of the spokes of 
the wheel, grazing beside it. The 
owner, a little square-built mus- 
cular man, about forty years of 
age, seemingly half peasant, half 
horse-dealer, was sitting on one of 
the shafts close to a parcel of printed 
cotton goods. One detected some- 
thing of the rogue in the twinkle of 
his insolent-looking eye as, unfasten- 
ing a small packet, he brought forth 
one by one half-a-dozen showy- 
looking handkerchiefs, and expa- 
tiated on the particular beauties of 
each as he produced it to an old 
peasant woman, who held a bare- 
footed young ‘girl of twelve by the 
hand, whose ‘catiole’ had been re- 
moved, the better to display the 
profusion of beautiful black hair 
which fell in cascades to her waist. 
As I approached the group I noticed 
that the man suddenly became silent, 
but I heard the woman say— 

* One handkerchief is not enough 
for such a quantity of hair.’ The 
girl seemed to have no voice in the 
matter, so she contented herself 
with regarding with covetous eyes 
the brilliant treasures displayed be- 
fore her. 

‘My good soul, replied the 
dealer, in a coaxing tone, ‘I really 
can’t give more or I should lose 
by it, for I have already got more 
black hair than I want. It is only 
light hair that fetches any price 
now-a-days; still, as I promised you 
a handkerchief you shall have one. 
T'll not ery off the bargain. You 
know where to find me when you 
have made up your mind.’ 

The old woman made no reply, 
but proceeded to assist the child to 
do up her hair, rolling it chignon 
fashion inside her loose ‘catiole.’ 
The pair then walked away, but 
returned a moment afterwards to 
accept the dealer's terms, who, 





without more ado, set to work. 
Seated upon a three-legged stool, 
he gripped as it were his victim, 
her hair all hanging down, between 
his knees. In his hand was a pair 
of large open shears, which he 
pressed close to the girl's head. 
‘Monsieur,’ cried she, ‘you are 
hurting me, pray don’t cut it all 
off; leave me one lock to fasten my 
comb to.’ 

The dealer, however, was deaf to 
this sort of entreaty, and with a 
few snips of his large scissors 
cropped the child’s head almost 
close. He then rolled up the 
bunches of hair, and after securing 
them with a knot put them into a 
bag, while the girl, raising her 
hands to her head, felt instinctively 
for one moment for her missing 
tresses, then hastened to conceal 
with her catiole the ravages the 
dealer’s shears had made. This 
done, the old woman selected the 
gaudiest of the half-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs and hurried off her grand- 
daughter into the crowd. 

Certain French writers of ro- 
mance pretend that, in the ma- 
jority of instances, the young girls 
of Brittany and Auvergne who sell 
their hair, only do so under pres- 
sure of some dire distress. Nothing 
is further from the truth. In Brit- 
tany, selling the hair, is, as Chateau- 
briand tells us, as old as the Roman 
invasion of Gaul, and the custom 
may now be said to run in the 
blood. The style of coiffure com- 
mon there certainly conceals the 
absence of the customary tresses, 
but even if it did not, no one would 
think any the worse of the poor 
shorn lamb. At Mont-lucon, again, 
girls who are betrothed sell their 
hair with the consent of their future 
spouses, to provide themselves with 
the wedding trousseau. And even 
well-to-do farmers’ wives, in a spirit 
of prudence, will at times part 
with their hair for a serviceable 
dress. Breton hair being so highly 
prized for its fineness, it is not on 
féte days alone that dealers display 
their tempting wares and drive hard 
bargains with the hesitating fair. 
All the year round, pedlars, with 
packs of showy cotton prints on 
their backs, tramp from village to 
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village, trying to tempt the hundreds 
of girls they meet on the highway, 
tending pigs and cows, to part with 
their flaxen or raven locks for glossy- 
looking red and yellow cotton hand- 
kerchiefs worth about a franc each. 
In the towns, it isthe hairdressers 
who insinuate to all the young 
girls that they give as much as 
twenty francs a pound for long back 
hair — this is the market price 
throughout the north of Brittany ; 
but as female labour is better paid 
in these parts, commanding about 
@ franc a-day without board, they 
do only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness, and this chiefly with girls who 
have to lose their hair for sanitary 
reasons, and when they are forced to 
sacrifice it, think they may as well 
get from ten to fifteen francs for it 
from the hairdresser. The average 
value of a head of hair sur pied, 
that is to say, not as it stands, but 
rather as it grows, is ten francs. 
The finest crop, reaching far below 
the waist, hardly ever weighs a 
pound, or commands the coveted 
golden napoléon. © Years ago, be- 
fore the era of railways, the hair 
merchant used to barter, not merely 
handkerchiefs, but caps, ribbons, 
little shawls, scarfs, and plated 
earrings for a head of hair, but 
now-a-days, when hair is more in 
demand, and young giris or their 
guardians have come to know more 
of its value, he must be prepared to 
pay money in the towns if he hopes 
to reap a handsome crop. 

In Auvergne, which is quite out 
of the ordinary tourist’s line of 
route, and is—asa couple of maiden 
ladies, whom we met last year tra- 
velling in search of the economical, 
in preference to the picturesque, 
confidentially assured us—the only 
= of France not overrun by Eng- 

ish, and, consequently, the only 

where living is really cheap— 
in Auvergne the itinerant dealer in 
human hair does business in a per- 
fectly public fashion. He makes a 
point of arriving in the village on 
market day or during the annual 
féte, and might be easily mistaken 
for the travelling dentist or quack 
doctor who extracts teeth or extols 
the healing quality of his drugs to 
the gaping peasants assembled in 
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the market-place. At Ambert, St. 
Anthéme, Arlant, Olliargues, and 
Riom, their cabriolets and booths, 
surmounted by little tricolor flags, 
are huddled together in the nidst 
of the egg and butter stalls; and 
grouped around them will be pea- 
sant girls with baskets of fruit and 
vegetables, accompanied by their 
parents or their husbands, and all 
ready to sacrifice their locks to the 
highest bidder. At Issingeaux, on 
market days, the sight i8 exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The hair-mer- 
chant takes his stand on a low plat- 
form or wine cask turned on end 
in front of a booth formed of canvas, 
and a few planks, and with his 
shirt sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, invites the women, in 
a loud voice, to step up and show 
their hair. Around him are a 
crowd of men and women in sabots 
from the surrounding country, come 
to sell either a cow, a pig, or a 
couple of fowls, the women dressed 
in a short serge petticoat and cotton 
apron, with a cap or a coloured 
handkerchief bound round their 
head in winter, and in summer 
wearing a broad-brimmed straw 
hat; the men in short apple-green 
cloth jackets and large felt hats, 
similar to those worn by the privi- 
leged porters at the Paris markets. 

One by one the girls will mount 
platform or wine cask, and throw- 
ing aside their caps, will loosen 
their tresses and 

* Shower their rippling ringlets to the knee.” 


The ‘hair-dealer makes -a rigid 
examination, followed by an offer, 
and as soon as a@ bargain is struck, 
the girl steps inside the booth, and 
in five minutes the dealer’s as- 
sistant will have cropped her close, 
when off she will run amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the crowd, 
which, however, does not prevent 
the remainder of the girls in the 
village from following her example. 

It sometimes happens, however, 
that the young men of the place, 
who look upon the hair merchant 
with no kindly eye, will commence 
assailing him before he has suc- 
ceeded in packing up his traps 
and decamping. He then has to 
trust to his horse to carry him 
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beyond the reach of the enraged 
swains. Mud, stones, rotten eggs, 
and every kind of filth at hand 
fall in showers upon the hood of 
his shabby cabriolet; but being to- 
lerably accustomed to this sort of 
thing, he takes care to be provided 
with an excellent horse, which soon 
places him beyond the reach of the 
mob, and next day he will sustain 
the principal part in much the same 
scene in some adjoining village. 

In Normandy most of the girls 
have their hair cut very short with 
the exception of the chignon, over 
which they coquettishly arrange 
their high caps, which, like the 
Brittany coiffure, so completely 
covers the head that they appear to 
_ lost or rather sold nothing at 


When the hair-merchant has 
finished his towrnée in the provinces 
he takes his merchandise to Paris 
or some other large town, where he 
sells it, at prices varying from twenty 
to a hundred francs the pound, to 
dealers who, after preparing it, make 
it up into chignons, curls, bandeaux, 
nattes, &c. On visiting one of the 
largest of these establishments, we 
found the four walls of the sale-room 
lined round with shelves, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, on 
which were piled up chignons upon 
chignons of all qualities and all 
shades of colour, from raven black 
to the most delicate blond, done 
up in packets of six, the smallest 
number sold by the house, which 
does no retail trade. Half a dozen 
assistants were executing orders 
which customers gave in person, or 
which had been received that morn- 
ing by post from the travellers of 
the firm. In an adjoining ware- 
house the raw material was lying in 
heaps upon the floor beside scores 
of young women, who were sorting 
and weighing out the chignons of 
the future, allowing so many 
grammes for one sort and so many 
for another. The place, in fact, was 
redolent of hair. There was hair in 
all the drawers, hair in cardboard 
boxes, hair hanging from the ceiling 
and clinging to the walls, hair upon 
the counters, upon the chairs, and 
in the very inkstand; there was 
even hair in the air itself, moving 
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abont as it were in clouds, which 
when you agitated them disagree- 
ably caressed you. 

Most of the hair, we learned, 
reaches the establishment in bulk, 
in large sacks, each holding about a 
couple of hundred-weight. It is 
first of all subjected to a thorough 
washing in boiling water to remove 
all the grease and other impurities, 
after which it is placed in a bath of 
potash and then thoroughly dried. 
The various tresses are now sorted 
roughly according to their length 
and shade, then what is called in 
technical language the eveinage 
takes place. This consists in sepa- 
rating the principal locks of the 
same tress that do not resemble 
each other closely in shade. Then 
comes the recarrage, or equalising 
of the upper ends of each tress, after 
which a second and more careful 
sorting ensues, and the hair is 
arranged in bundles, weighing from 
ten to twelve pounds each, to un- 
dergo &@ new series of operations. 

First of all the hair is taken in 
small handfuls by the workmen, 
who powder it thoroughly with 
flour; it then receives a vigorous 
combing pon iron carders, after 
which a second carder comes to the 
assistance of the first, and holds the 
hair tightly while it is pulled out in 
lengths, of which the longest are 
separated first. The final operation 
to which it is subjected is styled the 
delentage, and consists simply in 
again combing it upon carders of 
extreme fineness. False tresses are 
now formed by mixing together, in 
certain proportions, hair of the same 
tint and slightly varying in length. 
To arrange a grand chignon the 
hair-worker will at times employ the 
spoils derived from the is of no 
less than thirty women. 

Our hair-dealer was careful to 
assure us that all the stories told 
about hair cut from dead bodies 
being worked up into chignons, &c., 
were devoid of truth. ‘Hair thus 


obtained,’ he said, ‘is too brittle to 
be curled or twisted into proper 
form; and as for “ gregarines,” these 
may exist,’ he observed, ‘in Russian 
chignons made from hair procured 
from the dirty Mordwine and Bur- 
lake peasant women, but I never 
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heard a duly-anthenticated instance 
of their being detected in French 
chignons. Not a lock of Russian 
hair comes to France except on 
Muscovite heads. We get, by way 
of Marseilles, a large quantity of 
hair from Italy, chiefly from Sicily, 
Naples, and the Papal States—you 
remember about the young Roman 
girl who sold her hair to buy the 
pope a Zouave—and a moderate 
quantity from Austria, Bohemia, 
Belgium, and Spain, across the fron- 
tiers, but our principal supplies are 
home ones, and chiefly come 
Brittany, Auvergne, Artois, and 
Normandy, and in a less degree from 
Languedoc, Limousin, Poitou, and 
Bourbonnais. We count the Breton 
hair the most valuable of all by 
reason of its extreme fineness, and 
from its having been covered up in 
the large caps the ts wear 
during its most active period of 
growth, from its never having been 
previously curled, but simply rolled 
up in bands, and finally because it 
has rarely even been combed!’ Au- 
vergnat hair our merchant pro- 
nounced to be too coarse to use 
alone, though it worked up very 
well mixed with kinds. 
Spanish hair, good eno in itself, 
was too decidedly black, too sombre, 
to suit ordinary complexions; it was 
therefore requisite to mix this also, 
to soften it, in fact, with hair of a 
more delicate shade; the same with 
the tow-like tint of the Flemish 
hair, which had to be made more 
sunny-looking by the addition of 
German hair of a richer blond. 
Neapolitan hair, we were informed, 
was but little esteemed in the trade, 
a circumstance at which we were 
surprised, as the hair of the Caprian 
peasant women, which is dark, lus- 
trous, long, and massively rippled, is 
among the finest in the world. The 
particular German hair from which 
the chignons of the tender shade 
termed angel's blond are made, com- 
mands, it seems, the highest price 
of all. 

The long hair pulled out of ladies’ 
heads by the comb, and which in 
Paris is thrown every morning on 
the rubbish-heaps of the city, is 
carefully picked up again by the 
chiffonniers and sold by them for 
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making what is called ‘étes-et-pointes, 
that is, the cheap curl or tuft of 
hair, the roots of the individual 
hairs composing which are not all 
atone end. Nothing in the way of 
hair would a to be wasted ; 
that of a shade of colour is 
dyed, generally black, and even the 
clippings, which the hairdressers 
can turn to no other account, are 
sold by them to be manufactured 
into perukes and chignons for the 
more expensive class of wax dolls. 

One has spoken of chignons at 
1500 franes, but this is of course a 
purely exceptional price, arising 
first of all from the peculiar colour 
of the hair, namely, a bright gold 
shade; secondly, from its great 
length—nearly three and a half feet 
—and thirdly, from its bulk and its 
extreme fineness, to combine all 
which necessitates a single chignon 
being carefully selected from an im- 
mense stock of hair, several hundred 
weight, in fact. 

When this golden-tinted hair was 
the rage in Paris, and women, in 
despair of otherwise acquiring it, 
powdered their heads with gold, a 
hairdresser of the Rue Vivienne ex- 
hibited in his window a chignon 
formed entirely of the finest gold 
thread, and the price of which was 
1ooo francs; but whether he ever 
manufactured more than this sample 
aureate chignon, or persuaded a 
single fair one to parade these veri- 
table golden locks, we are unable to 
say. At the present time about 250 
francs appears to be the average 
Paris price for a superior chignon 
of an ordinary tint, and from twelve 
to seventy francs for the commoner 
article. 

We all know that the wearing of 
false hair by beauties in their prime 
dates back anterior to the Christian 
era, and that Ovid speaks of the 
German slaves’ hair with which the 
Roman women sought to enhance 
their charms, going publicly to 
make their purchases at the shops 
of the Gallic hair-merchants situate 
near the Temple of the Muses, and 
under the peristyle of the Temple 
of Hercules. Thechignon, however, 
has only been known under its pre- 
sent name since about the time when 
‘coiffeurs themselves first came 
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into vogue in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Up till that 
period there had been only barbers 
and perruquiers, the former of whom 
shaved and bled their customers, 
while the latter merely cut hair and 
manufactured wigs, so that ladies 
were obliged to have their hair 
dressed by their femmes de cham- 
bre. Gradually the race of coiffeurs 
arose to perform this intricate opera- 
tion, and as a matter of course 
trenched on the privileges of the 
perruquiers, for they cut hair as 
well asdressed it. Ere long astorm 
of discontent ensued, and an action 
that kept all Paris in a ferment for 
months was brought by the perru- 
quiers against the coiffeurs, who had 
at this time increased to 1200 in 
number, for illegally infringing on 
their rights. The coiffeurs pleaded 
in their defence that the dressing of 
Jadies’ hair was ‘a liberal art,’ and 
therefore foreign to the profession of 
perruquier. ‘We have,’ said they, 
with ludicrous consequentiality, ‘ to 
embellish nature and correct its de- 
ficiencies. It is our task to recon- 
cile the colour of the hair with the 
tint of the complexion, so as to en- 
hance the beauty of the latter; to 
grasp with taste the variegated 
shades of the tresses, and so dispose 
the shadows as to give more spirit 
to the countenance, heightening the 
tone of the skin by the auburn tint 
of the locks, or subduing its too 
lovely splendour by the neutral 
shade which we communicate to the 
tresses,’ Thanks to the influence 
exercised by the fair sex the coiffeurs 
gained the day, and, elated with 
their victory, proceeded to form a 
corporation, baptising themselves 
‘ Académiciens de la Coiffure et de 
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la Mode, at which piece of pre- 
sumption the French Academy itself 
took umbrage, and Paris was amused 
by a new trial. This time the coif- 
feurs were beaten, whereupon they 
modestly styled themselves ‘ pro- 
fessors,’ a designation they were 
permitted to retain, as the professors 
of the French colleges, less suscep- 
tible than the Academicians, entered 
no protest against their usurping 
this title. 

Now-a-days hairdressers style 
themselves indiscriminately profes- 
sors and artists, and have their 
occasional public exhibitions like 
other artists, with this difference, 
however, that they invite the public 
not only to admire the result of 
their labours, but to witness them 
produce their masterpieces. In 
Paris these exhibitions take place 
regularly at the Salle Moliére, and 
imitations of them have more than 
once been given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. A most ravishing 
picture is presented at the moment 
when the artist—his hand generally 
trembling with emotion at the out- 
set of the operation—undoes the 
band that confines the hair of the 
lady who submits her tresses to his 
manipulative skill. A blond, au- 
burn, brown, or jet-black avalanche 
suddenly descends, enveloping the 
rounded shoulders of the fair one 
like arich silken mantle. Gradually, 
beneath the dexterous fingers of the 
artist, all these recalcitrant tresses 
are gathered up and grouped with 
consummate skill according to some 
particular type of coiffure, such as 
the Classic, the Louis Quatorze, the 
Pompadonr, the Watteau, the Pre- 
mier Pas, the Caprice, the Hiron- 
delle, or the Empire. 

H. V. 
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THE COST, JOYS, AND WOES OF SMOKING. ~ 


ON’T be frightened, courteous 
reader, with the well-worn 
words at starting. ‘Blessed be the 
man who invented sleep!’ exclaims 
Sancho; ‘ but still more blessed the 
inventor of smoking, which enables 
us to sleep with our eyes open.’ 
Such is the averment of one who 
styles himself a veteran smoker. 
But what philosopher can sleep 
over the astounding fact that the 
smoking of the British community 
costs, according to the last financial 
statement, for taxation alone, the 
— yearly sum of six mil- 
ions five hundred and forty-two 
thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds, nine shillings, and eleven- 
pence! That was the exact sum 
from 1867 to 1868. In the pre- 
vious financial year it was 
6,455,011/. 9s. 1od.; thus showing 
an increase of 87 2391. os. 1d. Taking 
the population ‘of Great Britain in 
the middle of last year, as stated by 
the Registrar-General, as 30,369, 845, 
and knowing that the excise duty is 
at least four times as much as the 
trade value of the jarticle, it seems 
that the cost of smoking and 
snuffing in Great Britain is about 
5s. 4d. per head of the population— 
men, women, and chil ren — per 
annum ; that is to say, consider- 
ably more than one pound of to- 
bacco allotted to each man, woman, 
and child of the population. To 
‘ realize,’ as the Americans say, the 
significance of this prodigious ex- 
penditure, we may state that it 
would supply an income of 600. 
per annum to 13,629 families; an 
income of 300/. per annum to 
27,358; an income of rool. per an- 
num to 81,774; and an income of 
501. per annum to 163,548 families— 
the probable cost of tobacco, as 
sold to the public, being about 
8,177,812. 

Impressive as must be this great 
resultant of our smoking pro- 
pensity, it becomes still greater 
when we include in the item the 
necessary concomitants. First, there 
is the —_ of —-. Thousands of 
pipe-makers ughout the king- 
dom flourish in the smoke of to- 


bacco. Itis impossible to give any 
precise value to this item of smoking 
expenditure; but the income of 
pipe-makers cannot be less than 
sol. per annum, and it may be 
much more. The cost of the ordi- 
nary clay pipe stands mostly to the 
account of the publican; and in the 
numerous suburbs of the metro- 
polis, and in country places, the 
publicans give away from eighty to 
one hundred gross of pipes per 
annum, at the probable value of at 
least 1o/.; but then comes the great 
item of ‘fancy pipes,’ as sold by 
the tobacconists. The meerschaum 
(and its imitations) holds the first 
rank in the smoker’s expenditure; 
and the prices vary from a few 
shillings tomany pounds. Briar-root, 
or other wooden pipes, although less 
expensive in the original cost, still 
swell the item by their little dura- 
bility and want of care in their 
preservation. The habitual smoker 
must have his tobacco-pouch. With 
regard to this item some idea 
may be formed of the number of 
smokers in England from the fact 
that the patentee of the ori- 
ginal india-rubber tobacco-pouch 
amassed a fortune and retired in 
the course of some ten or twelve 
years. 

So far we have been considering 
the cost of smoking to the mass of 
the community—those who may be 
said to smoke as workers; but there 
is a large class besides, of whom we 
occasionally read in the papers, 
who may be said to cultivate 
smoking as a fine art, or the spe- 
ciality of a fine gentleman—young 
men who pay twenty-five guineas 
for a cigar-case, and who would be 
ashamed to puff a cigar for which 
they had A ‘ or been credited for’ 
less than one shilling. It is obvious 
that these items must swell the 
annual cost of smoking by many 
thousands of pounds sterling. But 
the make-up of a smoker is incom- 
plete without the means of getting 
a light ad libitum; and the great 
variety of fusees supplies the de- 
sideratum. The annual cost of this 
item, like that of pipes, it is impos- 
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sible to come at; but, obviously, it 
cannot be inconsiderable, although 
raade up of small outlays; indeed, 
perhaps the smallness of outlay, in 
most cases, should induce a sus- 
picion that a great deal more is 
expended than we imagine; and 
this remark applies to the cost of 
spills or pipe-lights, spittoons, and 
cigar-holders— the latter having 
been invented, we suppose, for the 
purpose of economizing the weed, 
as it enables the smoker to secure 
complete combustion, or a holo- 
caust—losing, however, the pleasure 
of savouring the precious morsel ; 
indeed, smoking a cigar through a 
tube may be compared to kissing 
your sweetheart through a re- 
spirator. Thus, then, the real an- 
nual cost of smoking must greatly 
exceed even the large sum above 
stated; indeed, we fear that it can- 
not be set down at less than ten 
millions sterling per annum. 
However, we will confine’ the 
inquiry to the positive sum of 
8,177,812/., giving 5s. 4d. per head 
of the entire population per an- 
num. Now, the smokers of the 
United Kingdom are obviously in 
the minority of the population; 
so that here must be an enormous 
individual consumption of tobacco 
in some shape or other to account 
for this vast expenditure. It would 
be a valuable fact to ascertain the 
number of smokers and snuff-takers 
in the United Kingdom,; with a 
view to the discovery of the phy- 
siological consequences of the prac- 
tice; and this item might be use- 
fally required in the next census 
of the population. But inquiries 
which we have made from tobaeco- 
nists satisfy us that the largely 
ca mag consumers of to- 
co, by smoking, snuffing, and 
chewing, are the working classes. 
Among these twelve to fourteen 
ounces of tobacco a week is an 
average consumption; that is to 
say, at a cost of not less than three 
— a week, or, roundly, say 
per annum. It is easy to see 
feed this figure how the hundreds 
and thousands of our tobacco ex- 
penditure mount up and make up 
the vast sum before us. At this 
rate a dozen of them would spend 
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on tobacco about rool. per annum ; 
and one hundred and twenty will 
waste in tobacco smoke 1oool. a 
year. Among our tradesmen the 
figure diminishes, and perhaps it 
may be set down at about four 
ounces of tobacco smoked per week, 
which, estimated at the same lowest 
cost, will be 2/.12s. perannum. Many 
of this class smoke much more, and 
even indulge in the more expensive 
luxury of cigars; so that, all the 
opportunities considered, it seems 
probable that this class of smokers, 
although fewer in numbers, may, 
after all, vie with the former in the 
consumption of tobacco. That the 
productive, labouring, or working 
classes are the chief supporters of 
the revenue from tobacco is evident 
from the fact that, in the last fiseal 
year—a time of pressure and priva- 
tion on the working classes — 
duty on tobacco has fallen off by 
41,0001.! This we believe to have 
been the first instance proving a 
decline in the consumption of to- 
bacco ‘ from time immemorial.’ If the 
personal expenditure of the higher 
classes team not absolutely so great as 
that of the lowest, it must still be 
considered that in their entertain- 
ments a supply of tobacco or cigars 
is generally deemed essential; and 
pone se the annual cost of smoking 

be to them even greater than 
that of the lowest. There is, doubi- 
less, much in all this to make us 
thoughtfal with regard to our own 
country; but it appears that the 
account of tobacco smoking is much 
greater in other countries. In 
Hamburg, it is said that 40,000 
cigars are smoked daily in a popu- 
lation whose adult males scarcely 
amount to 45,000 individuals—a 
fact which seems incredible. In 
France it is about 184 oz. per head, 
three-eighths of this quantity being 
used in the form of snuff. France 
originated snuff-taking, and Eng- 
land followed her example; but the 
practice has vastly diminished in 
this country of late years, and seems 
to be entirely on the decline. 

In Denmark the consumption of 
tobacco, is not less than 70 oz., or 
= pee head of the population ; 

lgium it averages 734 0Z., 
wane teuak In some of the 
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North American States the pro- 
portion greatly exceeds these quan- 
tities, whilst among Eastern nations 
it is believed to be still greater. 
The average consumption of tobacco 
by the whole human race of 1000 
millions is, at the present time, at 
least 70 0z., or 4 lbs. 6 oz. a head 
—the total quantity consumed being 
at least two millions of tons, or 
4,480 millions of pounds. 

One incontestable fact is, that the 
consumption of tobacco keeps 
with the growth of populations all 
the world over; and there is reason 
to believe that the above-stated con- 
sumption is rather less than the 
actual quantity. 

In the presence of this modern 
consumption of tobacco it may be 
curious to call to mind that. in 
former times it seems to have 
been proportionately much greater. 
Thirty years after its introduction 
into England—that is, during ‘the 
reign of King James I~—the prac- 
tice of smoking was more general 
than at the present day, although 
far more costly: for the king states 
that ‘some of the gentry bestowed 
three and some four hundred pounds 
a year upon that precious stinke ’— 
representing a much greater value 
of the present money; and he lays 
particular stress upon the interest- 
ing fact that ‘the mistress could 
net in a more mannerly kind enter- 
tain her lover than by giving him, 
out of her fair hand, a pipe of to- 
bacco.’ 


According to Aubrey, the pipe 
was handed from man to man 
round the table, and tobacco was 
actually sold fur its ‘ weight in 
silver.” ‘I have heard,’ says he, 
‘some of our old yeoman neighbours 
say that when they went to Malmes- 
bury or Chippenham they culled 
their biggest shillings to lay in the 
scales against the tobacco.’ 

Some of our mechanics in Eng- 
land literally smoke all day. Not 
long ago one of them, whose habit 
was to have a pipe in his mouth all 
day long, whether filled or not, was 
found dead in his bed with his pipe 
in his mouth—the coroner’s inquest 
finding him ‘dead by apoplexy, 
caused by smoking.’ Many of the 
same class chew tobacco as well as 


smoke it, and at the same time; and 
we are assured by tobacconists that 
among their customers are boys of 
all ages down to ten, who not only 
smoke, but actually chew tobacco, 
ravenously stuffing a quid into their 
mouths, as stated to us, before 
leaving the shop. Many a working 
man will tell you that he would 
rather go without his dinner than 
his pipe; and this is so far the 
explanation of the mystery, leading 
us to the next inquiry—concerning 
the joys of smoking. 

Decidedly the introduction of to- 
bacco is a strange fact in the his- 
tory of civilized man. While civi- 
lization advances so slowly, a fetid 
herb conquered the world in less 
than two centuries. This rapid 
and continuous extension is the 
downright fact which proves that 
tobacco appeals to the very depths 
of human nature. 

Can it really be said that tobacco 
only satisfies a fashion, a caprice, an 
inveterate habit, whilst it is a sub- 
stance which the workman, the 
poorest of the land, will get at the 
cost of real privations, with the 
pence which they gain by the sweat 
of their brow? In spite of so many 
medical observations to the contrary, 
do these facts justify us in believing 
with the eminent German pbysician 
Knapp, that tobacco ‘ exerts a useful 
influence on the human body and 
its functions ?’ 

Be that as it may, there is no 
denying that tobacco responds to 
that imperious craving after sensa- 
tion with which man is tormented. 
The savage of America, in his sewi- 
starvation and wretchedness; the 
soldier in the bivouac, ill-fed per- 
haps, anxious and weary; the sailor 
on the deep, in the dull monotony 
of toil and peril; the effeminate in- 
habitants of tropical regions, who 
dread to think under the whelwing 
weight of their burning climate; 
the idler of our towns; the Turk, 
enervated by the premature exercise 
of the reproductive function, and 
sunk in the double inertia of fataiixm 
and despotism, all make use of to- 
bacco as our dandies use the ball- 
room and the theatres, as the poet 
sips coffee (or gin), as the savant 
gives lectures, all resolves itself into 
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that grand engine of animality— 
sensation. Amongst smokers some 
relish the immediate impression, and 
enjoy it instinctively like the very 
air they breathe. Others meditate 
their sensations. They find in them 
a source of contentment which lifts 
them up to the hope or the remem- 
brance of bliss. The periodic action 
of embracing the cigar with their 
lips, and expiring its vapour in 
puffs, rocks their minds to rest. 
Such being the case, it may be con- 
tended that tobacco rises to the rank 
of a moral modificator, and that 
thus it must be appreciated—no 
longer in accordance with its mere 
chemical constituents, however in- 
jurious, or the principles of phy- 
siology, demonstrating its adverse 
physical action—but in the light of 
moral reactions, which play so im- 
portant a part in the human hygiene. 
Wretches who have not eaten bread 
for a long time beg alms to buy to- 
bacco. A sailor, deprived of his 
plug for three days, puts into his 
mouth a ball of tarred oakum, and 
thanks, with tears in his eyes, the 
kind surgeon who shares with him 
a bit of his tobacco. If tobacco has 
its drawbacks, it has, therefore, its 
sweets also. To many a man it is 
the remedy of that disease of civi- 
lization which we call ennui. Even 
the very illusions and erroneous 
ideas that men entertain concerning 
tobacco deserve to be respected by 
the physician. One man attributes 
to tobacco the facility of his intel- 
lectual labour; another cannot digest 
his food without smoking. All this 
may provoke a smile, but we must 
remember that the craving for to- 
bacco is positively the last appetite 
which leaves those who are in a 
state of disease, and who have been 
accustomed to tobacco under one 
form or another; and that the re- 
newal of this appetite is a favour- 
able prognostic of recovery, as 
acknowledged and attested by ob- 
servant physicians, and as every 
smoker knows by his own experience. 
To all this, in favour of the practice 
of smoking, we might add largely 
quotations from medical men, poets, 
philosophers, and occasional writers; 
for the praises of this ‘ precious 
stinke, as King James called it in 
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his ‘ Counterblast,’ would fill a stout 
volume; but still it is a question 
whether the evil of smoking, in all 
its bearings, be not far greater than 
the special good it may have sub- 
served in certain cases. In other 
words, do not the woes of tobacco- 
smoking exceed its joys? 

At its introduction tobacco was 
vaunted as a universal remedy for 
all diseases; soon, however, it was 
denounced as the cause of almost 
all the ills that flesh is heir to; and 
both on the best medical authority 
of the day. As time wore on the 
practice of smoking increased with 
the increase of population, and from 
time to time the medical profession 
directed public attention to the 
growing evil, as they represented it, 
and not without substantial argu- 
ment. The last great controversy 
on smoking occurred in the year 
1857, filling the pages of the‘ Lancet’ 
week after week with learned dis- 
sertations, capable, it might be 
thought, to settle the question for 
ever against the practice, but with 
no apparent result. The increase 
of the duty on tobacco, proving its 
increased consumption progressively, 
since 1856 amounts to 1,471,862/. 
There exists also an anti-tobacco 
society, doing its best to abolish the 
practice both by writing and the 
eloquent lectures of its director, 
offering premiums for the best treg- 
tise on the consequence of smoking, 
but all, apparently, to no effect. 
There seems no probability that this 
great aid to the national revenue 
will ever be diminished, excepting 
under the sheer inability of ob- 
taining the luxury, as during the 
last year of commercial crisis. Cer- 
tainly this would be much more con- 
solatory, in the financial point ‘of 
view, if there were no well-founded 
misgivings as to the effect of smoking 
on the health of the community. 

The primary objection to smoking, 
as early announced, is that ‘it de- 
prives the stomach of its salivary 
juice, most essential for digestion : 
thus smokers must drink a great 
deal to supply its place, and conse- 
quently tobacco in camps compen- 
sates for the scanty rations of the 
wretched soldiers.’ It might be in- 
ferred from this that ‘he who smokes 
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dines,” and therefore a supply of 
tobacco to the troops might be con- 
fidently recommended to all govern- 
ments, especially when their armies 
are not in the enemy’s territory. 
A beautiful Parisian lady, apparently 
with this object, sent thousands of 
cigars to the French army during 
the siege of Sebastopol. Doubtless 
the reader will smile at this impor- 
tant financial and commissariat dis- 
covery, but we can assure him that 
it is really ‘no joke.’ The suggestion 
is positively supported by one of 
the most distinguished chemical 
philosophers of the present day, the 
celebrated Liebig. It would seem, 
according to this opinion, that to- 
bacco, when smoked, subserves in 
the human system a function similar 
to that of salt in preserving meat 
from decay, or rather like any other 
‘smoking’ by which hams and bacon 
are rendered safe from putrefaction. 
Liebig positively says that tobacco 
prevents the waste of the ‘tissues’ 
or the flesh, and so a smoker can do 
more work with less waste, and con- 
sequently less requirement of food, 
than those who do not avail them- 
selves of this admirable substitute 
for endless mastication, digestion, 
and in-digestion, all which we must 
go through to keep body and soul 
together, adding immensely to the 
toils of poor humanity. Liebig in- 
stances the fact that the smoking 
North American Indian can go 
several days without food ; and it is 
on record that shipwrecked sailors 
on their forlorn raft have outlived 
their horrors for a week, chewing 
tobacco. Modern Yankees also go 
two or three days without eating, 
when ‘ hard up,’ or ‘ clean broke,’ as 
they call this dilemma, ‘ chewing’ 
tobacco all the while. Doubtless 
these facts will be consolatory and 
encouraging to the advocates of to- 
bacco, but they merely prove the 
adaptation of the human body to 
bear the privation of food with the 
aid of some factitious excitement ; 
and we may remark that starvation 
has been borne for long periods of 
time without the aid of tobacco in 
any shape. Besides, the principle 
involved is unsound in physiology. 
If the formation of healthy blood 
be an absolute necessity for health 
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and vigour, it is evident that this 
can only be supplied by wholesome 
food in sufficient quantity, and there- 
fore it isa delusion to believe that 
the use of tobacco can enable us to 
dispense with food without detri- 
ment to health. Moreover, the very 
specific action of smoking thus 
claimed in the above argument 
seems actually to uphold the opinion 
that it causes heart disease of a most 
formidable nature. In the last Re- 
port of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, we read that the surgeon of 
the 18th Hussars, in India, attri- 
butes the large number of cases of 
heart disease in the various corps to 
‘the inordinate use of tobacco 
amongst the men, who appear to be 
regularly saturated with nicotine.’ 
This is a dismal judgment against 
smoking; but we submit that ‘ satu- 
rated with nicotine’ is too strong a 
phrase, and unscientific.* 

The deadly energy of nicotine is 
scarcely inferior to that of strych- 
nine, and surely no medical man 
will talk of people being saturated 
with strychnine and yet alive! 
However, there is the fact; and 
there can be no doubt that smoking 
is indulged in to an enormous extent 
in India by our troops and other 
countrymen, owing to the cheapness 
of tobacco in that country. 

If saturation with nicotine be im- 
probable, it seems possible that the 
tissues of chewers of tobacco may 
become saturated with the juice of 
the weed. Some years ago a British 
ship was wrecked on the coast of an 
island in the Pacific, and when the 
coast was subsequently visited by 
another vessel the captain was in- 
formed by a native that all the crew 
excepting one was eaten; ard on 
being asked why the one was ex- 
cepted, he exclaimed— Him taste 
too much of bakkee.’ Whilst this 
fact may prove the effect of chewing 
tobacco on the system, it may be 
consolatory to know that it will 
prevent the body of a Christian 
from being interred in the unhal- 
lowed stomach of a cannibal. Since 
the last onslaught against tobacco 
smoking in England, in 1857, the 
subject has been at rest, with the 
exception of the comparatively ob- 
secure efforts of the Anti-tobacco 
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Society, before alluded to; but 
within the last year or two it has 
seriously occupied the attention of 
French physicians, the results being 
published by Dr. Jolly, one of the 
members of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, before which the facts were 
detailed.* It appears that diseases 
of the nervous centres have in- 
creased at a frightful rate among 
the French; that insanity, general 
and progressive paralysis, softening 
of the brain and spinal marrow, 
cancerous diseases of the lips and 
the tongue, appear to have increased 
hand-in-hand with the revenues de- 
rived from the tax on tobacco; in 
addition to these terrible announce- 
ments, it is even inferred that the 
decrease of the French population, 
among its other causes, is due to 
the increased consumption of to- 
bacco by the population. We may 
observe, en passant, that precisely 
the same accusations were brought 
against tobacco by the earliest 
writers on the subject, some two 
hundred years ago. However, the 
investigations of modern times are 
more precise and comprehensive 
than those put forth in the old 
books on our shelves, and consider- 
ing the authority with which the 
statements are made, we are bound 
to accept them at least as warnings 
from those who profess to be the 
sufferers from their consequences. 
According to the statistics of Dr. 
Rubio, the number of lunatics is 
much greater in northern countries, 
where the consumption of spirituous 
liquors and the use of tobacco are 
much greater than in southern 
countries, where the people are very 
sober, and small smokers; and M. 
Moreau says that not a single case 
of general paralysis is seen in Asia 
Minor, where there is no abuse of 
alcoholic liquors, and where they 
smoke a kind of tobacco which is 
almost free from nicotine, or the 
peculiar poison in tobacco. On the 
other hand insanity is frightfully 
increasing in Europe, just in pro- 
portion to the increase in the use of 
tobacco, as is stated. 

To explain these facts, with re- 
spect to France we are told that the 


* As reported in the * Année Scientifique 
for 1866.” 
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revenues on tobacco from 1830 to 
1862 rose from  1,250,000/, to 
8,333,333/- With this increase in 
the consumption of tobacco in 
France there appears to have been 
an augmentation in the number of 
lunatics from 8000 to 44,000, or 
rather 60,000, if we take into ac- 
count other lunatics besides those in 
the public asylums. Other diseases 
of the nervous system are referred 
to the same cause, which raise the 
sum total to 100,000 persons who in 
France alone suffer from the poi- 
sonous effects of tobacco. 

Dr. Jolly states that he visited 
all the asylums, and consulted 
the case-books of private prac- 
tice, in order to throw more light 
on this important subject; and 
he concludes that among the men it 
is muscular or narcotic paralysis 
which predominates and makes the 
excess of the normal number of 
lunatics, whereas the other forms of 
madness disclose but slight varia- 
tions in. their number; and among 
the antecedents of the cases, he 
always found that they could be 
traced to tobacco. It is positively 


stated that general paralysis prefe- 
rentially attacks persons who smoke 
tobacco more or less saturated with 


nicotine. Soldiers, and sailors es- 
pecially, who smoke more than 
others of the population, figure fore- 
most in the number of paralytic 
lunatics. Of course the French 
freely indulge in their favourite ab- 
sinthe and cognac, and other spiri- 
tuous liquors ; but Dr. Jolly, without 
denying the influence of these 
liquors, believes he has demon- 
strated that excessive smoking must 
be considered the chief cause of the 
general paralysis of the insane; for 
he found paralytic madmen who had 
been water-drinkers, but immode- 
rate smokers ; and among the very 
numerous cases of paralysis coming 
under his notice, Dr. Maillot states 
that there were many patients who 
were remarkable for their sobriety 
as to the use of spirituous liquors, 
but immoderate smokers of the pipe 
or cigar. Lastly, in those parts of 
France were enormous quantities of 
brandy are consumed, but where 
there is very little smoking, general 
paralysis is almost unknown. 
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Nothing can be more deliberate 
than the document resulting from 
this French investigation on the in- 
fluence of tobacco on the commu- 
nity ; and having read every treatise 
on the subject, from the earliest 
printed, the writer of this article is 
compelled to admit that it is the 
most conclusive, both as to facts and 
reasonings, of any yet put forth 
against the weed! Finally, there is 
a kind of blindness, which, although 
occurring in non-smokers, is spe- 
cially ascribed to the practice of 
smoking, through one of its con- 
sequences—namely, the impairment 
of nutrition, inducing a state of 
debility. It is for the last reason 
that smoking is strictly forbidden 
to those who are under training for 
boat-racing or the ‘ ring.’ 

Unlike the opponents of tobacco 
in this country, and indeed of all 
times, Dr. Jolly seems anxious to 
commiserate this propensity of our 
nature, and suggests that we should 
endeavour to avoid the strong 
tobaccos of commerce, and adopt 
those of Turkey, Greece, Arabia, 
and Havannah. Merciful man, in- 
deed! This reminds us of Lord 
Lytton’s advice, in the mouth of one 
of the speakers in his novels, that 
poor men, in order to escape gout, 
should drink champagne instead of 
ale. 

Dr. Jolly, apparently still con- 
vinced of the impossibility of extin- 
guishing the practice of smoking, 
further suggests that we should get 
the nicotine extracted from our to- 
bacco! Plausible idea doubtless! 
How is this to be effected without 
adding to its cost, and no doubt alter- 
ing its flavour and savouraltogether ? 
No; we believe that the smoker will 
always say, as other infatuated 
mortals to their mistress— 


‘I know not, I ask not, if guilt is in that heart; 
I but know that I love whatever thou art.’ 


There can be no doubt that in this, 
as' in all other cases, the i 
clings too closely to the ‘sweet’ to 
admit of a separation. 

Another eminent French physi- 
cian has recently investigated the 
effects of smoking on the young, 
having observed it in a great many 
subjects varying in age from twelve 
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to seventeen or eighteen ; and he in- 
variably discovered in such smokers 
a most serious alteration in the qua- 
lities of the blood, giving rise to 
specific diseases. It is indeed to the 
young that the evil of smoking is 
most likely to be disastrous. What- 
ever benefit may be derived from 
smoking in maturity and old age, it 
is obvious that the young cannot 
need the factitious aid of a narcotic. 
Parents should look to this, and 
prevent the most deplorable physi- 
cal and moral consequences of the 
habit in their children. Many a 
youth may date the ruin of his 
health and character from the first 
whiff of tobacco which, by dint of 
nauseous practice, he was at length 
able to smoke, in the foolish imita- 
tion of manhood. That smoking 
must impair the digestion and de- 
range the nervous system of the 
young, seems certain, and that it 
may lead to drunkenness or excess 
in drink is more than probable 
from the thirst which it necessarily 
occasions. 

Such, then, is the present attesta- 
tion to the woes of smoking ; and it 
is doubtless sufficient to induce 
every smoker to ‘ consider his ways.’ 
But if the argument induces our 
population to give up smoking, what 
will be the consequence to our re- 
venue? Think of the fact, that it 
would be the abstraction of more 
than six millions and a half sterling, 
hitherto annually increasing, from 
the grand sum that makes up our 
national income. The revenue from 
tobacco is one of the largest, if not 
the largest of the items, as we have 
shown. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—the entire working of the ma- 
chinery of government in this great 
country—the existence and efficiency 
of our army and fleet—largely de- 
pend upon the financial results of 
the consumption of tobacco by our 
truly patriotic smokers. Put a stop 
to smoking, and then the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer must ‘go to 
pot ’—if he knows where that is—to 
‘bring grist to his mill’ The 
smokers of England are the greatest 
supporters of constitutional govern- 
ment, paying literally seventy-five 
per cent. taxation on the commodity 
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they consume—far more than any 
other taxpayers—and should, there- 
fore, be entitled to the franchise, 
contributing their six millions and 
a half at least to the working of our 
social and litical machine; the 
smokers of France do the same, 
contributing some nine millions and 
a half; and all the peoples of the 


world, where a tax is levied on to- 
bacco, do the same more or less. 
Now, to call upon them to give 
up smoking—which unquestionably 
they ought to do for the sake of their 
health and well-being— would be to 
require the greatest national sacri- 
fice ever recorded in history. That 
is the problem before us. 


WHICH IS THE FAIREST ? 


HICH is the fairest? Each fragrant exotic 
Critical beauty minutely surveys, 
Harmony sweet, combination erotic, 
Loveliness floral and feminine grace! 





Perfumes conflicting the summer air laden, 
Revels the breeze in the odorous largesse, 

From blossom of flowret, from mouchoir of maiden, 
Lavished by nature or bought from Piesse! 


Which is the fairest? Their tints here are blending, 
The pale of the lily the blush of the rose! 

Each the full charm of their witchery lending, — 
Maiden that bends o’er flower as it blows! 

Which is the fairest? The beauties are legion, 
Lavishly gracing the garden’s parterre; 

Ask as you enter this fairy-land region 
Which is the fairest where all are most fair? 


Choice most embarrassing! hard the selection 
Which of all flowers to rightly rank queen. 
And these fair critics, have they for inspection 
Only come—not that themselves may be seen ? 
Which is the fairest? Comparison odious! 
Beauty is multiform, choice there is none; 
Better to bracket, in concord melodious, 
All than too rashly the palm give to one. 


Which is the fairest? Bewitching the rapture, 
Hid in those eyes that are violet in hue! 
Jeunesse dorée have a heed, for the capture 
Is easy a glance will accomplish with you! 
Hazel, or black, or blue as the ocean, 
Brightly profound as Democritus’ well! 
Changeful they are with each changing emotion, 
Whose are the fairest? who rightly shall tell ? 


Which is the fairest? decision perplexing, 
Faces, like flowers, have of beauty their kind. 
Which is the fairest? what need to be vexing 
With any such query the sensitive mind ? 
Which is the fairest? An answer, ab, listen! 
Floats on the wings of the conscious air, 
‘ Myriad stars in the firmament glisten ; 
None can be fairest where all are most fair!’ 


T. H. 8. E. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By a PERIPATETIC. 


a 


PROVINCIAL SOCIETY. 


C is goaey | said that the rail- 
ways have brought all England 
together, and made all our great 
towns mere suburbs of London. 
This may be true; but still, in 
some provinces, provincialism is 
picturesque and predominant as 
ever. In those districts which are 
remote from the great lines of rail, 
and left behind in the quickened 
pace of our day, there are still 
country places to be found with 
Squires of the Allworthy or Wes- 
tern type, and where we may be 
closely reminded of the days of the 
Stuarts. It ought, indeed, to be 
noted that provincialism is, in fact, 
a characteristic and a department 
of the human mind; and if the 
a should map out the 

rain again, they ought to assign 


a special bump to the discover- 
able order of provincialism. It is 
curious how the idea of a metropolis 


sigh for the narrower limits of pro- 
vincialism. Hence London is broken 
up into provinces, and the man of 
hial mind does not so much 
consider himself a Londoner as an 
Islingtonian, or Westbournian ; and 
the W.C. district is altogether a 
different province to the district 
N.W. Provincialism is as much a 
definite emotion OF eee ge itself. 
The man of limited mind, who yet 
finds that his home and business 
are not sufficiently large for him, 
and knows, at the same time, that 
metropolitan and imperial interests 
are too large for his mental scope, 
can very well repose on provin- 
ialism as on a satisfying mean. 
But though a genuine provin- 
ialism may exist in London, for 
its true undiluted form we must 
go to the provinces. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is excessively hard, or 
even impossible, to get it there. 
ery the country-house re- 
produces the town-house with the 
VOL. XV.—NO, XC. 


utmost exactitude. There are the 
same servants and liveries, the 
same horses and carriages, the same 
breakfasts and dinners, and the 
same visitorg, though fewer of 
them, as in town during the season. 
Improvise a pavement and insert 
some lamp-posts; dress up some 
fellows as policemen, and drive a 
Hansom up and down before the 
dining-room windows, and we are 
once more back again in town. For 
ourselves, we do not profess to be 
Arcadian, and weare not dissatisfied ; 
but still there is not here the pro- 
vincialism which we seek. But 
come down into the country 
some clear three hundred miles, 
among families of moderate estate 
and ‘full expenditure, in districts 


. where there are no railways, or 


where branch lines have only been 
established very recently; where 
the minor county families, albeit 
they make an occasional trip to 
town or to the Continent, still sub- 
sist in, and mainly exist for their 
part of the country,—and you get 
a@ very genuine kind of provincial 
life. You may then realize the in- 
tense earnestness which it concen- 
trates on matters which, to the 
unassisted human mind, would ap- 
pear trivial and petty in the ex- 
treme; the rivalries and feuds, 
the meannesses and the amenities 
of country life, and the picturesque 
bits of interest which it possesses 
for the observer; the long drive of 
twenty miles through indictable 
roads to the county ball or some 
solemn dinner-party ; the first meet 
of the hounds, the first otter-hunt 
or salmon fishing, the wedding or 
the funeral, and the local gossip on 
current scandal and flirtation, the 
change of servants in families, the 
prices of poultry and butter, the 
tales how the village grocer has 
turned Dissenter to spite the parson, 
and how the parson always keeps 
beneath the pulpit-cushion a ser- 
20 
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mon which he is prepared to launch, 
whenever he may have the chance, 
against a reprobate squire. 

It has always been noted that in 
courts of justice you obtain some of 
the most vivid glimpses of local 
manners. I have noted several 
amusing instances in a remote 
country district with which I used 
to cultivate an acquaintance. It 
frequently happens that judge, 
Jegal gentlemen, plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, are all on some terms of 
intimacy, and permit themselves a 
familiarity and license of language 
which would indeed astonish more 
regular courts. For instance, I 
have known of a magistrate who, 
being annoyed at the tone of a de- 
fending lawyer with whom he was 
re terms of chronic animosity, in- 

rrupted the legal proceedings by 
seem hing his stick and threaten- 
ing to crack the learned gentleman’s 
skull. One or two instances I re- 
frain from quoting, but the follow- 
ing must be told. On a far-away 
county-court circuit a learned 
gentleman used to preside who was 
more noted for his goodness of 
heart and head than for an exten- 
sive technical acquaintance with 
the law. His justice was irre- 
fragable, but his law was of the 
shakiest description. There was a 
clever young solicitor who used to 
plead before him ; but Lawyer Jack, 
though a favourite with juries and 
much in legal request, was pos- 
sessed by a fatal fondness for spi- 
rituous liquors. One day a rather 
important case was called on, in 
which Lawyer Jack had to appear. 
But, alas! he had made a beef- 
steak breakfast, washed down by 
ale, with his client, and had made 
a point of honour of liquoring up 
with all the witnesses. When Jack 

his speech it became pain- 
fully evident that he was hardly i in 
a condition to do full justice to his 
case or his client. The kindhearted 
judge, seeing how matters lay, ad- 
journed the court for a quarter of 
an hour. Obviously the lawyer 
ought to have spent the time in 
holding his head under a pump, 
and have told a waiter to keep on 
uncorking soda-water until further 
notice. Injudiciously, however, he 
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went to the bar of the adjacent 
‘ public,’ and manufactured a mighty 
tumbler hot and strong. On re- 
suming his speech, he smiled very 
inanely, and made a variety of very 
foolish observations. The judge 
then told him to sit down. ‘ Does 
your honour mean to say,’ asked 
Lawyer Jack, with an expression of 
virtuous indignation, ‘ that I’m in- 
tossicated ?’ ‘I mean to say,’ mildly 
returned the judge, ‘that, looking 
pes = the circumstances of the case, 
speaking to the best of my 
po I hardly believe that you 
are in a fit condition to be per- 
mitted to address the court.’ Fora 
moment the lawyer maintained 
an attitude and look of wounded 
feeling and drunken wisdom. He 
then said calmly, ‘I really believe 
that, for this once, your Honour 
is correct in an opinion,’ 


An extremely thoughtful and 
well-written essay was published 
last year on ‘Country Towns,™* the 
author of which strongly advo- 
cated that mitigated form of pro- 
vincialism. There was an excellent 
saying by an excellent man: ‘ When 
I am in the country I believe in 
God, and when I am in London I 
believe in the devil.’ This essayist 
endorses Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
complaint that society is crushing 
out individuality. He thinks— 
which we altogether doubt—that 
residence in a country-town would 
obviate this. He says, acutely 
enough, that though people in Lon- 
don do not gossip like people in a 
small town, yet a London set gossip 
just as much as a country set. It 
might be added that in either one 
might so live as to defy gossip. He 
says that in the country we might 
have a simple natural life, and tells 
a town story: ‘I know a man, sud- 
denly raised by successful specula- 
tion above the life of an operative, 
who took a house and furnished a 
splendid drawing-room, which his 
wife used to exhibit to his friends, 
and then return with them to sit in 
a little parlour down-stairs.’ We 


* «Country Towns, and the Place they 
fill in Modern Civilization,’ Bell and 
Daldy. 
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believe this anecdote might be 
capped again and again in country 
towns, and the standard objection 
to perpetual provincialism is un- 
touched—of its dreariness and stag- 
nation. 

Another instance may be taken 
as illustrating the narrowness and 
limitation of small provincial towns. 
Every market of metropolitan 
talent is regularly fed by provincial 
feeders. The vast majority of the 
men who, so to speak, come up to 
the surface of mdon life and 
achieve some kind of distinction, 
are men who have been drawn from 
the provinces by the irresistible 
London magnet. Such men achieve 
a distinction in London which it 
would be impossible for them to 
attain in their own provincial 
town. The local artist or the local 
poet are men who are misunderstood 
and derided. If by any chance the 
town should earnestly believe in its 
poet or its artist, that poet or artist 
is infallibly a humbug. The born 
genius is scouted by his townsmen. 


When all the world has recognized- 


that genius, the native will continue 
blind and deaf to it, or perhaps 
affirm that it is altogether founded 
upon misapprehension and mistake. 
A prophet is without honour among 
his own kindred and in his own 
country. The prophet will there- 
fore do wisely if het ignores his town, 
which will most certainly ignore 
him, and appeal toa larger audience 
and to wider sympathies. It hardly 
appears to us that our towns have 
progressed in this respect, or done 
anything towards wiping away this 
reproach. Lichfield is a provincial 
town which, in its literary aspect, 
is very favourably known to us 
during a portion of the inst cen- 
tury. There appear to have been 
persons in Lichfield who were 
capable of g the nascent 
genius of Garrick and the ponderous 
sense and erudition of Johnson. 
Kindly gentry in the cathedral close 

asked the young fellows to dinner, 
and did what they could to pro- 
mote their views in life. We sus- 
pect that anything of this sort is 
now extremely rare. Still, those 
whose lot is cast in a provincial 
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town may find many very excel- 
lent arguments to prove that their 
lot is the very best in the world; 
and, if they have the true savoir 
vivre, they may really make it so. 
Theoretically we admit the charms 
of provincialism, but practically we 
would desire to combine some slight 
modification. Let aman have the 
run of London in the season, the 
run of the seaside in summer and 
autumn, the run of the Continent 
when he wants a change, and for 
the rest of the fleeting year pro- 
vincialism becomes a very endurable 
and praiseworthy institution. 


THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Tkat voluminous literature that 
belongs to Abyssinian subjects has, 
we hope, received its culmination 
in the two volumes which Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam has published, 
thinking it right that he, too, 
should have his say on a subject 
in which he was so greatly con- 
cerned. The volumes have caused 
some of the critics to study Mr. Ras- 
sam as a psychological subject, and 
to question, from internal evidence, 
whether he was the best sort of man 
to make the majesty of Britain intel- 
ligible to the barbaric mind. He 
has something more to say on the 
subject of Theodore’s present of 
cows to Lord Napier: the Abyssi- 
nian cow threatens to be as re- 
nowned a beast as the Trojan horse. 
Also we are glad to hear that Mr. 
Rassam received a solatium of five 
thousand pounds for the hard lines 
he had undergone, and Dr. Blanc 
and Lieutenant Prideaux two thou- 
sand each. The last gentleman, on 
whom the honours of martyrdom 
were so nearly forced, will have 
peculiar reason to congratulate him- 
self. When the war commenced, 
we were all gleaning stray facts 
discoverable about Abyssinia, but 
now there has been such a blaze of 
information about it, that an addi- 
tional work becomes as burdensome 
as that additional penny in the in- 
come tax. 

A great deal of deserved attention 
has justly been drawn to Mr. Wal- 
lace’s new work on the Malay Archi- 

2P 
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pelago.* It is in every respect one 
of the most genuine and thorough 
works of travel we have ever pe- 
rused. Mr. Wallace returned home 
six years ago, but he has had many 
thousand specimens to examine and 
classify, and in these days of rapid 
writing itis gratifying to know that 
for so many years a work has been 
simmering in an author's mind. Tra- 
vels, in these days, must be sensa- 
tional, and Mr. Wallace’s sensations 
are the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise, which appear in every 
variety of artistic illustration. The 
work has many elements of popu- 
larity, but Mr. Wallace’s enthusiastic 
devotion to his favourite science, 
entomology, and the positive results 
at which he has arrived, will be 
peculiarly interesting to the esoteric 
circle of scientific readers. That 
devotion is indeed great. He dilates 
with joy over a superb ‘ bug,’ and 
has given us a close description of 
his sensations of intense excitement 
when he discovered the Croesus 
butterfly. ‘ On taking it out of my 
net and opening the glorious wings, 
my heart began to beat violently, 
the blood rushed to my head, and I 
have felt much more like fainting 
than I have done when in apprehen- 
sion of immediate death. I had a 
headache the rest of the day, so 
great was the excitement produced 
by what will appear to most people 
a@ very inadequate cause.’ Those 
who love ferns—and in these days 
who does not love them ?—will read 
with envy and delight of fern-trees 
that raise their fronds thirty feet in 
the air. Mr. Wallace gives a very 
pleasing picture of many of the 
tribes, though a picture the reverse 
of pleasing is to be given of many 
other tribes, and thinks that some 
energetic missionaries might do 
much good, but then they must not 
be ing missionaries but men of 
@ genuine stamp, like the Jesuit 
missionaries of Singapore. Mr. Wal- 
lace does not itively state what, 
nevertheless, his words im»ly, that 
accredited missionaries from Eng- 

**The Malay Archipelago; the Land 
of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise,” ete. By Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace. Macmillan, 
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land are also traders. Mr. Wallace’s 
great object was Natural History, 
but his remarks on the ethnology 
and physical geography of a remote 
region so rarely visited by travel- 
lers are exceedingly valuable. The 
archipelago, as a whole, is com 
able with any division of the globe 
—it is, indeed, a broken-up and dis- 
membered continent, and it has 
islands larger than France or the 
Austrian empire. There are many 
interesting evidences to prove that 
the great islands of Java, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, at a recent geological 
epoch formed part of the Asian 
continent, and the other islands 
form a distant division approxi- 
mating to Australia and New 
Guinea. Mr. Wallace divides the 
inhabitants into Malay or yellow, 
and Papuan or black; but we are 
somewhat surprised a‘ his identify- 
ing the Papuans with the Polyne- 
sians, as the prevalent ethnological 
opinion identifies them with the 
Malayans. He has a striking de- 
scription of the wonders of a coral 
sea; but he maintains that the 
animals and plants of the tropics 
are not more brilliantly coloured 
than those of the temperate regions. 
He draws a contrast between savages 
and civilized beings which is by no 
means flattering to civilized beings. 
We think that Mr. Wallace shows to 
least advantage when he deserts his 
roper as a scientific observer. 
Darin g his residence in the archi- 
pelago, Mr. Wallace independently 
worked out that idea of natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest, 
which is known almost exclusively 
Darwinism 


as . 
The Earl of Carnarvon is so justly 
celebrated in society and in politics, 
that any publication of his, however 
slight, is sure to excite a large mea- 
sure of personal interest. He has 
edited the diary of his late father— 
a nobleman as distinguished for his 
accomplishments as for his — 
disposition—in a most complete 
meritorious ‘manner, most ingeni- 
ously dovetailing his own observa- 
tions cn his father’s narrative. As 
a picture of the land at the epoch 
of the Liberation, the diary is 
faithful and picturesque, and the 
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Earl of Carnarvon’s own statesman- 
like remarks on the present state of 
Greece have a real political import- 
ance. The community of Greek 
merchants in London; possess a 
high degree of social repute and 
commercial prosperity, but when 
they come to apply their abilities 
to the politics of their own country, 
the uniform result is failure and 
scandal. We trust that Lord Car- 
narvon will redeem the literary 

romise of this useful and pleasant 
Fittlo book by some work of inde- 

mdent authorship. He has a 
Ceedthiee reputation to vindicate, 
besides his own collegiate, parlia- 
mentary, and social fame. The days 
of Philhellenism are over; and it is 
perhaps very doubtful whether the 
modern Greeks are, in any real 
sense, the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks; but at any rate the same 
scenery is theirs, and they are 
zealously trying to revert to the old 
language, and to keep in mind the 
historic traditions. In spite of the 
misbehaviour of the youngest, and 
spoilt, member of European fami- 
lies, those who take an interest in 
ancient Greece will feel an interest 
also for modern Greece. An article 
in the current ‘Quarterly ’—the 
author of which is aut Stanley aut 
Diabolas— Mr. Tozer’s Researches 
in the Highland of Turkey, is 
coupled with Lord Carnarvon’s pub- 
lication, and the reviewer praises 
Mr. Tozer’s volumes as having ‘ the 
thorough taste of that rare quality, 
@ genuine traveller:’ a hint for col- 
lectors of books of travel. 

It can hardly, however, be ques- 
tioned that in any classification of 
travellers, very few would have a 
higher place than Bayard Taylor. 
He, indeed, refutes a saying that 
has been ill-naturedly imputed to 
Humboldt respecting him—‘ He has 
travelled more and seen less than 
any man living ’—by the simple re- 
mark, that he has a letter of Hum- 
boldt to himself which would silence 
such an invention; but at the same 
time he ingenuously admits that he 
has seen more than he has been able 
to digest, and means to lay aside the 
mantle of the traveller and apply 
himself to culture. He says that 
the mind flags under a constant 
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receptivity, and must have time to 
assimilate and arrange its stores. 
Mr. Taylor is a most wonderful 
traveller; he has penetrated to the 
Arctic Zone,and Central Africa, has 
ransacked Europe, and is largely 
acquainted with India, Japan, and 
China. Although he speaks s0 
modestly and unaffectedly of him- 
self, he is, in truth, a charming 
writer of travels, thoughtful and 
observant, and of a grace 
and force peculiarly his own. His 
present work on the ‘ Byeways of 
Europe * will only cost his readers 
one regret, which will be found in 
its announcement that this is to be 
his last book of travels. He here 
brings before us his reminiscences 
of districts which, as a matter of 
fact, are not at all difficult of inves- 
tigation to ordiuary travellers but 
which ordinary travellers generally 
neglect on account of more fre- 
quented and fashionable localities. 
Thus he penetrated to Andorra, the 
little republic in the Pyrenees, with 
which the public is much less ac- 
quainted than with San Marino. 
He wished to visit Caprera, but 
Garibaldi, with a capriciousness 
which seems to belong to his cha- 
racter, refused to honour the strong 
letters of introduction with which 
he was furnished. He took a cruise 
on the largest European inland 
water, Lake Ladoga, so rarely 
visited, although it is easily acces- 
sible from St. Petersburg. So, too, 
few of the many persons 
Lake Constance, or reach St. Gall, 
penetrate to the Little Land of Ap- 
penzell. Yet this isolated mountain 
republic, islanded in the territory 
of St. Gall, presents many points of 
imterest, and struck the first blow 
for Swiss liberty. With a natural 
affinity, Mr. Taylor seeks out the 
- lest and most primitive forms 
emocracy. We think that he 
a am are sure uncon- 
sciously—the unfrequentedness of 
the Balearic Islands. We have 
friends who go out there for the 
winter; and a few years ago there 
was a regular colony of English on 
one of the islands, owing to the 
construction of a railway. Again, 
* *Byeways of Europe.” By Bayard 
Taylor. Sampson Low, Son, & Co, 
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not many of the tourists who visit 
Moscow so time and adapt their 
visits as to take the railway to Nijni- 
Novgorod, and become acquainted 
with that great fair, which there, 
by a thousand links, mingles Euro 
and Asia, Here he took some of the 
famous caravan tea—and only the 
best and costliest is brought over- 
land—but he thought he had had 
better in New York. He noticed 
that some persons took about thirty- 
three teas in the course of the railway 
urney. * Winter-life in St. Peters- 
urg’ hardly comes within the title 
and scope of his work, but we should 
indeed be sorry to lose these vivid 
pescriptions of court life in Russia. 
It is a pleasant change to turn from 
Mr. Taylor’s northern to his south- 
em experiences, and we hardly 
know which we like best. He is a 
true cosmopolitan, and has infinite 
wers of adaptation. ‘ When, at 
reakfast, red mullet came upon 
the table, and oranges fresh from 
the tree, I straightway took off my 
northern nature as a garment, folded 
it, and packed it neatly away in my 
knapsack, and took out in its stead 
the light, beribboned, and bespan- 
gled southern nature, which I had 
not worn for some eight or nine 
years. It was like a dressing-gown 
after a dress-coat, and I went about 
with a delightfully free play of the 
mental and moral joints. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor is rather a disillu- 
sionating writer. He describes a 
beautiful girl with her indolent 
happiness, her fine, regular, almost 
Roman profile, her dark masses of 
hair, her graceful attitude, her im- 
pressible eyes, ‘a phantom of delight 
but for the ungraceful fact that she 
inveterately scratched herself when- 
ever and wherever a flea happened 
to bite.” Mr. Taylor is the most 
remarkable traveller of the day, 
Lady Franklin perhaps excepted. 
Several biographical works of im- 
portance have appeared, or are pro- 
mised, or are threatened. We con- 
fess that we are disappointed with 
Mr. Black’s translation of the ‘ Life 
of Leopold the First,’ so far as it has 
appeared. King Leopold, we ob- 
serve, was fond of repeating a 
sensible saying of Lord Palmerston’s 
—that, to be in perfect health, a man 
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ought to be in the open air for four 
hours a day, and he appears to have 
acted on the conviction, Sir James 
Clark was a fashionable physician, 
with more solid merits than gene- 
rally belong to his class; he did 
very much, also, towards the con- 
struction ofa science of climatology. 
His life of such a broad-minded 
reformer in the treatment of lunacy 
as Dr. Conolly will be read with 
much interest, especially in scien- 
tific circles. Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Walter Savage Landor’ is so im- 
portant that we must seek to return 
to it separately. 

But the critics are all just now 
sharpening their wits and their pens 
on Mr.Lecky’s new work ; and people 
who pride themselves on intellectual 
conversation have certainly derived 
from it both a stimulus and a sub- 
ject. Mr. Lecky’s first work—on an 
Irish subject—attracted no atten- 
tion, but his ‘ History of Rational- 
ism,’ published a few years since, 
was @ great success, and after Mr. 
Gladstone had quoted it, was re- 
garded as almost classical. We may 
observe, by the way, that Mr. 
Trench’s ‘ Realities of Irish Life” 
has several times received the meed 
of parliamentary praise and quota- 
tion: a work not of much substance, 
but valuable for its vivid and trust- 
worthy narratives. Mr. Lecky’s new 
work on the History of Morals* will, 
we think, be hardly so successful as 
its predevessor, although it isequally 
original in its design and brilliant 
in its execution. There is a volu- 
minous literature of ethics, which 
has been chiefly occupied by the 
discussion of the conflicting theories 
of the two great schools of opinion 
on this subject. But we are not. 
acquainted with any formal work 
that has examined the subject histo- 
rically and tested the theory by facts 
of progressive history. This is what 
Mr. Lecky has tried to do, and he 
deserves infinite credit for the force 
and boldness of his attempt. Mr. 
Lecky shows the more courage, as 
he is opposing what is certainly the 
predominant school of thought on 
this subject at the present moment. 

**History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne.’ By W, E. H, 
Lecky, M.A. Longmans, 
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The Utilitarian school, which the 
outhful Macaulay thought he had 
ughed away by those early Essays 

in the ‘Edinburgh,’ which he was 

ashamed to reprint, is now ex- 
pounded by Mr. Bain and by Mr. 

John Stuart Mill; it possessed the 

adhesion of that powerful authority, 

the late Mr. Austin, and it is easy to 
see that it commands the influential 
suffrage of Mr. Grote. 

The Intuitional school—those that 
affirm that Conscience is an original 
faculty of the soul, and not merely 
opinion formed by experience—has 
nosuch names to oppose to these. 
Professor Maurice’s recent volume 
of Cambridge lectures on the ‘ Con- 
science,’ pleasant, amiable, and read- 
able, was eminently unscientific and 
unsatisfactory. We are afraid that 
Mr. Lecky’s philosophical opinions 
will hardly command much respect. 
We are sorry for this, as it is our 
own side of the controversy; but the 
argument is not one to be settled by 
the authority of names, and we 
patiently wait till the pendulum of 
opinion revolves to the other side, 
and better champions come to the 
front. We hardly thank Mr. Lecky 
for hisadvocacy ; and when he brands 
his opponents as holding a doctrine 
ommend immoral, we object to 

is calling hard names, and to phi- 
losophy getting into a passion. ‘The 

Utilitarian, or the Beneficial school, 

as they would prefer to be called, do 

not so much oppose Mr. Lecky’s rea- 
sonings, as they say that he misrepre- 
sents them and misunderstands them, 
and is simply ignorant of the nature 
of the real question involved in the 
controversy. We may observe, that 
when the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ finds 
fault with Mr, Lecky’s logic, and the 
‘Saturday Review’ complains of his 
religion, it would appear, on the first 
blush of things, that Mr. Lecky’s 
logic and religion are in a bad way ; 
only we recollect the homely adage 
that tells us—let us not blink the 
unsavoury proverb—that the pot 
often calls the kettle black. There is 
no doubt, however, but Mr. Lecky 
is not so much a philosopher as an 
historian—which is a very different 
thing; and also not so much an his- 
torian as a rhetorician—which is 
also another very different thing. 
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Mr. Lecky is a complete master of 
the eloquence of detail; that is to 
say, he marshals interesting facts 
in a graphic style and with most 
ingenious dovetailing, so that he 
conducts an argument almost en- 
tirely by means of illustrations. It 
must also be said that he is no less 
voluminous in his facts than fertile 
in his generalizations. At the same 
time, one occasionally suspects that 
Mr. Lecky is striking out a theory 
as a peg to hang his learning on. 
His reading is both extensive and 
deep, but it rans in particular 
channels. We fully accept his Latin 
and his French, but we don’t believe 
in his Greek, and we detect no evi- 
dence of German. And when Mr. 
Lecky is presenting us with a vast 
body of facts, under an avowed 
philosophical bias, it is impossible 
to help reflecting that these facts 
might be assigned a very different 
interpretation by those who hold 
very different opinions. 

But working between the dates 
of Augustus and Charlemagne it is 
manifest that the subject of morals 
is as inextricably involved as the 
subject of religion. Mr. Lecky does 
much justice—and also much in- 
justice—to Christianity as a system 
of morality. Mr. Lecky possesses 
what he considers a philosophic 
neutrality on the subject of the 
supernatural claims of Christianity. 
But he should consider whether 
such a neutrality is possible for 
him—whether such a position is not 
really a hostile position. He might 
also consider whether, if the facts of 
Christianity are to be discarded as 
lying legends, there is indeed any 
débris of morality left worth dis- 
cussing. It is not here, however, 
that we can venture either on the 
philosophical argument or the 
religious argument. All thesecular 
journals are pointing out, more or 
less, the injustice, the confusion of 
thought, the real or affected igno- 
rance of large domains of inquiry 
which characterise the chief part of 
his work. But we suspect that 
Mr. Lecky’s advocacy on one side of 
the question or the other is not of 
special importance. The thin and 
rhetorical nature of his work will 
probably debar it from any perma- 
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of real thinkers. The soil is care- 
fully cultivated, but then the soil is 
thin. No amount of literary manure 
will make up for this essential de- 
fect. There is one more remark 
which we must make. Mr. Lecky 
devotes his coneluding chapter to 
the subject to which Juvenal 
devoted his Sixth Satire. He is, no 
doubt, as honestand independent as 
Juvenal; only weak people might 
bethink themselves of expurgation. 
Had the chapter stood alone we 
should have accepted it as an un- 
avoidable necessity of the subject. 
But to say the truth, Mr. Lecky’s 
language on the relation between 
the sexes throughout his volumes 
is, pretty uniformly, unpleasing. It 
may be a philosophy for philosophers, 
but, to use a well-worn phrase, it 
is by no means a work for family 
reading. 


EAST END EMIGRATION. 


Now that the spring season is 
fairly once more upon us, that the 
woods are free and the waters un- 
bound, that the sphere of out-door 
energies and activity is indefinitely 
enlarged, the sons of manual toil 
open a fresh campaign in the battle 
of life. The thought of emigration 
becomes familiar tomany minds, and 
the facts of emigration are repro- 
duced upon a large scale. Many 
are leaving the soil where they have 
found the bread taken out of their 
mouths. A short time ago the 
British and Colonial Emigration 
Fund made a considerable grant to 
Woolwich, and a still larger one to 
Portsmouth, to enable the men 
thrown out of work to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by 
Government to go out to Canada in 
the transports Crocodile and Serapis. 
The same society lately sent out 
their second batch to Queensland, 
and have sent out two hundred 
persons to Canada. They now pause 
in their operations, for their funds 
are exhausted, and they must wait 
till they get more money. We con- 
fess thav it is not without some 
feelings of sadness, uncertainty, and 
regret, that we watch the varying 
phenomena of the modern exodus. 


that in a country poorly supplied 
numerically with men in comparison 
with the other great Earopean states, 
we should have to part with so 
much nerve and sinew, so much 
courage and endurance. The system 
of giving assisted passages to men 
who are prepared to defray a large 
portion of their own expenses must 
have a real tendency to deprive the 
country of those who by prudence 
and foresight have proved their 
capacity of becoming good citizens 
at home. Still there is no resisting 
the iron logic of facts; and if men 
are obliged by necessity to emigrate, 
or if they choose to emigrate, we 
must make it our care that they 
should do so in the best way and 
under the most favourable — 
Emigration is a great natural law ; 
but = it is true of all natural 
laws that nearly everything depends 
upon the mode of their application 
to our necessities. 

To the particular society we have 
named, the British and Colonial 
Emigration Fund, we entertain a 
very kindly feeling. We are assured 
of the rectitude of their intentions 
and the excellence of their arrange- 
ments. They have done much good. 
They have largely promoted the 
emigration of the pauper, and we 
should be sorry if they more exclu- 
sively directed their energies 
towards emigration among the in- 
dustrial class, They have insisted 
that wives and families should, so 
far as possible, accompany the bread- 
winner, checking that exclusive 
emigration of young men that have 
so drained some districts of the 
country. They have also been 
noted for one feature which we 
could wish they would bring more 
and more into prominence instead of 
withdrawing it into the shade—that 
is, their extension of that limited but 
most useful form of emigration 
which consists in sending poor 
families from parts of the country 
where work is wanting to other 
parts where work is plentiful. It 
has often happened that in different 
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districts of our island labourers have 
been waiting for work and work has 
been waiting for labourers. Men 
have been almost starving for want 
of employment at Poplar who pos- 
sibly might find plenty of it at New- 

or Glasgow. There may be 
a plethora of work at one p'ace and 
an utter deficiency of it in another. 
There is often a kind of tidal action, 
a sort of flux and reflux, in matters 
of business and employment. To 
this home-emigration, if we may use 
such an antithetic term, weespecially 
wish well. A full accurate know- 
ledge and careful manipulation of 
the labour market might save many 
an emigrant that now tears asunder, 
with deep wounds, most strong and 
tender ties. Much might be done 
in this way towards equably distri- 
buting the supply and demand of 
labour throughout the country. At 
least let us not send away our men 
till we are quite sure that we are 
not able to keep them. It is a pity 
that there should be families who 
cross the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
when all that is necessary for their 
subsistence is that they should cross 
the Humber or the Tweed. 

Still, in the case of multitudes of 
men, it is good for themselves and 
good for the community at large 
that they should emigrate. Emi- 
gration is the true answer to the 


_ hard philosophy of Malthus and the 


atrocious suggestions of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. The Divine law that 
tells men to increase and multiply 
also tells them to replenish the 
earth and subdue it. Inspite of the 
philosophers we shall not think that 
the injunction is a mistake until the 
conditions are satisfied and proved 
to be insufficient. If we cannot 
keep our poor let them emigrate to 
that which, in a sense, is still 
British soil. Our children have not 
altogether left us who still retain 
English laws, language, loyalty, and 
religion. The enormous territories 
and scanty populations of Australia, 
Canada. and New Zealand still invite 
and would receive more than we 
can send or could spare. It seems 
likely, owing to the encrmous fiscal 
burdens of America, that the general 
tide of emigration may rather set in 
the direction of British colonies than 
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of the boundless Western prairies. 
All African travellers concur in 
speaking of boundless possibilities in 
store when the African interior, 
with its temperate climate und 
immense fertility, is fairly opened up 
to us. The national good is vast, 
but the moral good is vaster still. 
The’ rough salutary change of emi- 
gration frequently evokes capacities 
and energies that might otherwise 
have lain for ever dormant. The 
men, wavering on the borders of 
our criminal class, having the plain 
alternative of working or starving, 
will clearly elect to work. The 
pauper, whether he has become such 
through improvidence or by the 
sheer stress of adversity, will regain 
self-respect and the enjoyment of 
solid comforts. The artisan, whose 
industry and self-denial would only 
suffice to make shight savings, which 
illness or scarcity of work would 
soon dissipate, may rest beneath his 
freehold roof and plough his own 
heritable fields. A broad view of 
imperial interests will show us the 
necessity of recruiting and strength- 
ening our colonies. No political se- 
paration that may be looming in the 
future can ever abolish the most 
precious and permanent uses of our 
empire. 

We have therefore no horror of 
emigration; but we, atthe sametime, 
earnestly desire that it should be 
accompanied with all necessary 
safeguards and limitations. Too 
often, historically speaking, emigra- 
tion has been the result of some 
sudden blind unreasoning impulse, 
weakening to the parent state and 
fraught with disaster to the emi- 
grants themselves. Let us be first 
thoroughly assured that there is no 
place in the old country for those 
who would not willingly ieave her, 
and only fly to exile to avoid star- 
vation. A free circulation in the 
labour market, and the giving of 
prompt effectual assistance in the 
transfer of families to distant home- 
spheres of labour, might obviate any 
danger of draining our resources in 
men, the most solid material of any 
country. Let emigration be directed, 
as much as possible, into those 
channels which flow into our own 
colonies. Let there be a constant 
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series of improvement in the details 
of the passage of emigrants and in 
the help and welcome which they 
receive on the farthershore. There 
have been stories of shameand scandal 
in these particulars which, we are 
glad to know, are giving way to 
cheering and encour..ging accounts, 
We trust the state will do its part, 
and we are sure that the church will 
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always retain its place in the van of 
our colonial progress. We wish all 
good cheer to those who have just 
embarked, or are on the eve of their 
departure, believing that they and 
those who may come after them will 
by strange streams and beneath 
strange stars build up an imitative 
England and renew the best life of 
our nation. 
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